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CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 


Inte every bare inlet and creek and bay. 
LOWELL. 


_ UNE—the very 
name brings a pic- 
ture before us—a 
picture to which 

. the most matter- 

=| of-fact person is 
hardly indifferent. 

' The great, gaunt 

if trees, which groan- 
§ ed and shrieked in 
. the blasts of win- 
> ter, and whose ten- 
m. der leaves have 
> looked chilled and 
nipped in the east 
winds of a north- 
ern spring, each 
one has now be- 
come a “thing of 
beauty,” which 
Mr. Keats says is 

“a joy forever.” 
There is an old house—indeed, there are many 
such—but we refer to that particular one which 
now comes back to your memory. It may have 
been a house of some pretensions when it was 
new; perhaps it heard the cannons of the Revo- 
lution in the days of its youth; but its “glory 
has long since departed,” and nothing now re- 
mains to it but an air of antique respectability. 
It has, too, an expression of melancholy, as if it 
missed the master’s hand—the master who was 
carried over the threshold one pleasant au- 
tumn day so long ago. As you passed by it, 
last winter, it looked only a black, mournful pile 
against the drifted snow. But look again, in this 
pleasant month of June! The horse chestnut 





trees are covered with great green leaves and 
beautiful blossoms, the elms look up again and 
show themselves for what they are—the finest of 
all American forest trees—and the maple bends its 
graceful head in the summer air. There are cin- 
namon roses looking over the fence, and a syrin- 
ga which perfumes the air for rods around. But 
the old house—what has come over it, this sunny 
morning? You see its tall chimneys, and catch. 
glimpses of its sombre hues through the trees, but 
how picturesque, how home-like it seems—how 
much more attractive than that smart, newly- 
painted dwelling that stands near, whose green 
blinds are the only verdant thing about it, unless 
it be the man who set it there as a target for the 
hot suns of July and August to shoot their arrows 
at! Nature knows how to beautify the most des- 
olate spot, and although she sometimes makes a 
sandy desert without tree or shrub, she never de- 
signed it for human habitation. 

Last winter, the windows of our old house re- 
minded one of the eye-holes in a skeleton’s head ; 
but now, as they are thrown open, through their 
leafy screen, the people who sit at them seem as 
if sitting in a bower of interlacing branches and 
vines. 

Lest somebody should mistake the tenor of our 
remarks, and compare us to that man Aladdin, 
who preferred old lamps to new ones, we would ex- 
plain that this is by no means the inference to be 
drawn; but this, namely, that if the charms of na- 
ture can so beautify a musty old dwelling such as 
we have described, what can they not be expect- 
ed to do for a brand-new one ? 

Mr. Hawthorne does not, as an author, believe 
in old houses—he has intimated as much in his 
“House of the Seven Gables,” and his “Marble 
Faun,” and it is ungenerous to demand that a 
man’s private habits shali conform to the senti- 
ments he may think it beneficial to impress upon 
the public, otherwise somebody might suggest an 
incongruity between his known penchant for the 
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abodes of the past generation, and the remarks to 
which we have referred. Vide the “Old Manse,” 
where he gathered his ‘Mosses,” and the house 
whose portrait adorns the “Homes of American 
Authors.” 

But now let us look abroad over the face of the 
world. The seeds that were buried in the “cold, 
moist earth,” in April, are springing up again, 
the orchard is full of blossoms, and the rye, and 
wheat, and corn, are green in the ‘distant fields. 
As you look at them, you are reminded of that 
verse in Corinthians: “And that which thou sow- 
est, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him.” And perhaps you think of the 
whole of that_sublimest chapter, and your faith 
in the resurrection is a great deal stronger than 
it would have been if you had not come out to 
look at the world in the light of this June day. 
So earth may always speak to us of heaven, if 
our minds are attuned to hear her lessons. Yet 
the same sweet air which brings to one the scent 
of flowers and thoughts of Heaven, comes to 
_ another through grated prison windows, or plays 
about the gibbet where he is to die, bringing only 
remorseful memories, and “‘a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment.” So the world is what we 
make it. 

Nor would we assert that there is not a little 
of the old leaven in the emotions with which even 
the best of us read the “book of nature.” 

Young woman, can you conscientiously say that 
your admiration of this pleasant day is all un- 
mingled with admiration for your new muslin 
gown, which now, thank fortune, you can wear 
with low neck and short sleeves, without an ad- 
monition from “Mamma?” Young man, we will 
not for a moment suppose that vanities like these 
possess your mind, but as you sail over the bo- 
som of the great river, are your musings undis- 
turbed by thoughts of fish-hooks and bait? Or, 
as you stroll through the woods in a meditative 
mood, is there not a spirit within which prompts 
you to pick up a stone, and throw at that little 
red squirrel that sits so prettily on the fence, with 
its tail over its back? But we will not be too 
hard on you, for most likely you did not hit him, 
and he twinkled into a hole in the wall, from 
which he looks triumphantly out at you, with his 
bright, round eyes. ° 

Brother Farmer, would you like to confess how 
many “calculations” of profit have run through 
the stream of your meditations, as you surveyed 
the “marvellous handiwork” displayed in the 
scene before you P 

The charming Hans Andersen, (if you have 
not his books, pray get them for your children,) 
describes a scene of loveliness, and then he says: 





“There is the poetry of nature. Dost thou be- 
lieve that this is felt by every one? Listen to 
what occurred there only last night. First of all, 
two rich countrymen drove past. ‘There are 
some splendid trees.there,’ said one. ‘There are 


ten loads of fire-wood in each,’ replied the other !” 





For the New England Farmer. 
WEATHER AND FARMING IN KANSAS. 


“Pray God for rain,” is the general cry. With 


the exception of a slight shower a few — ago, 


we have had no rain since the 4th of February. 
The ground is as dry as ashes and the farmers are 
trying to grasp hands with patience while they 
wait for rain to moisten the earth. Yet we wit- 
ness great preparations for rain. The thunder 
rolls threateningly ; lightning flashes alarmingly 
and we draw closer within doors, and say, “Now 
we shall have it,” when, presto, change! all the 
wa see of the wished-for rain disappear, and 
the sunshine comes again. Verily, sunshine is a 
good thing; it lightens the heart and bathes the 
earth with a beautiful glow, yet we need a storm, 
now and then, to make us appreciate its kindly 
smile the more. Some of the lentes have plant- 
ed a few early potatoes, peas and other seeds that 
will not injure ‘by laying in the ground while 
vegetation is so dormant. Many have delayed 
their plowing, because they think it is useless, 
and the ground gets so dry when turned to the 
sunlight. , 
And yet Nature is wearing a beautiful aspect. 
Grass is getting quite high on the prairies and 
teams are already starting across the plains for 
the great El Dorado. In a few more*days the 
trees will be perfect in their rich livery of green, 
while the flowers, like a coat of many colors, are 
adorning the kindly breast of mother Earth. 
Dear mother Earth! beneath her bosom is beat- 
ing a pulse of more warmth and kindness than we 
ever find in the hearts of men. And while I write, 
a beautiful bird sits upon the fence near by, and 
repeats, with a metallic sound, “I know it, [know 
it.” And a solitary whipporwill upon the old oak, 
near the woods, sadly cries out, ‘“Whip-poor- 
wi-l-l,” bringing out the “will” prolongingly. Ah, 
but we have such beautiful birds in Kansas. No- 
where else can there be such a multitudinous va- 
riety. “Singing flowers,” Beecher calls them, as 
flowers are “silent birds.” 
" Sod corn. That is something of which the east- 
ern farmers know but little, I believe. Of course, 
every farmer knows that newly-plowed ground 
never yields a great crop the first year. In Kan- 
sas, where we have so much land to spare, the 
sod is generally turned under during the summer, 
and allowed to decay till the next spring, and 
then when plowed over again, yields enormously. 
If the farmer breaks his land in the spring and 
wishes to render it useful the first year, he breaks 
with an eighteen or twenty inch plow, and a man 
follows after him with a basket of corn and drops 
the kernels along the furrows; then breaking 
next furrow the sod is turned over upon the corn, 
and thus it is left to come up and grow as it 
chooses through the summer, no attention being 
given it. Another way to plant sod corn is to 
go round the field with an axe, and, at certain dis- 
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tances, strike the axe in the ground, and after 
dropping the kernels in the cleft, clos2 it with the 
heel of the boot. Such corn seldom grows high 
and yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 
The ears are generally small, and the stalks and 
ears are generally cut up together, and fed out to 
the stock during the winter. There will be large 
uantities of sod corn planted this year. But if 
the corn is planted on ground plowed the second 
time, at the distance of two feet apart, and each 
hill hoed over or plowed between, twice during the 
summer, we have a crop of from sixty to eighty 
bushels on acre. The ears are enormously long, 
large and full, and the stalks often grow to the 
height of twenty-two feet. No such corn grows in 
the east, I know. Last year a New Hampshire 
man brought out some of that small yellow corn of 
the East, and planted a field of it, and he could 
not sell it, because it did not yield so much per 
acre; and the stock did not “take to it,”as they 
do to the large white corn of the West. 
Next week we are going “‘over into Missouri,” 
as we say on the Kansas borders, and I will then 
ive you an account of the farms, and the manner 
in which they force cultivation out of an earth 
covered with the blot of slavedom; where the 
very air seems close, because freedom is con- 
fined. Susie VoGt. 
Sumner, K. T., April 23, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW A JERSEYMAN TREATS HIS COWS. 


In conversation lately with a gentleman resid- 
ing in New Jersey, near Philadelphia, I learned 
something of their manner of stabling their milk 
cows, and the cows kept awhile to be got ready 
for market. The stable is made very much upon 
the plan recommended by Mr. Holbrook, I think, 
with a trench running along behind to receive the 
droppings; but instead of having a close bottom, 
has slats, through which the manure drops into 
the cellar below, and is daily removed and sold 
to the calico printers. No bedding of any kind is 
allowed. Behind each cow, at a convenient dis- 
tance, is fixed in the floor a ring or staple. When 
milking time comes, a strap with a buckle is 
passed through the ring, the ogw’s hind foot on 
the side of the milker drawn batk, as she would 
naturally stand while milking, the strap passed 
around her ankle and buckled, the neck straps be- 
ing so arranged as to keep the cow’s head up; it 
is impossible for the most kicking cow to overset 
the pail, or strike the milker. The most stubborn 
cows are subdued by this means, and without vi- 
olence or harm to the cow, or to the temper of the 
milker. And in the severest fly time, no loss is 
occasioned by overset pails. 

Cows are each allowed oe 5 ounds of the 
best hay per day, two quarts of Indian meal, and 
a peck of fine feed. The hay is cut, and the meal 
and feed wet and sprinkled over, or mixed with 
thehay. They are turned out in the morning, al- 
lowed to drink, and yarded for a while, tied up at 
noon, foddered and turned out again for an hour 
or two. Separate yards are made for different 
lots, and those animals which are peaceable to- 
gether are put together in the lot-yards. When 
turned out upon the pasture in summer, they run 
together. But instead of knocking the droppings 





to pieces as a dressing for the land, a man is em- 
ployed with a basket or handcart to go over the 
field and pick up the droppings, which are also 
sold to the cloth printers, at a rate sufficient to 
make it profitable to thus dispose of the manure, 
and with the proceeds to buy other fertilizers to 
keep the land in heart. D. 
April 14, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ONION MAGGOT. 


Much has been said and written about the on- 
ion maggct, and I don’t know as there is any 
cure for him, but I will tell you how I treated 
mine last year, and with good success for once, 
and shall try it again this year, and will tell it to 

ou and the farmers free of charge; I don’t think 
could get “$60,000” for it, if 1 should ask it. 

I sowed last year in my garden, on good soil, 
three rows, about thirty feet long each, to onion 
seeds. I expected the maggots and watched diii- 
gently their progress. When they were first up 
about one or two inches high, I put some strong 
salt and water on about three feet of one row to 
see if it would kill the onions, and in case it did 
not, perhaps it might kill the maggots, if they 
came; the young onions stood it well, and it di 
not hurt them. 

After the onions had got about as large as a 
pail-bail wire, there came a spell of warm, wet 
weather, and my onions began to be affected. I 
watched them several days, and they grew worse, 
and were fast dying out, for about one in every 
eight or ten were wilting and dying, and I found 
a maggot at the roots of every one that appeared 
wilting, and sometimes the maggot was nearly as 
large as the little stock itself, and had eaten the 
bottom all away, and was making its way up the 
stem; at the rate of havoc they were making, it 
appeared there would not be one onion left in the 
bell at the end of four weeks more. I took a pail- 
ful of strong pickle from my pork barrel, an? 
with a watering-pot, put it all on to the thr: .: 
rows as though I were watering them; the ¢::- 
ions never faltered or changed. The salt ki-.cd 
all the grass, young clover and weeds, exept 
purslain, which came up later, and the mag; :ts 
were entirely killed, and I never saw any at:<r, 
though the flies continued to lay their eggs down 
the side of the little plant and between it and the 
dirt, just as flies will blow a piece of fresh meat ; 
but the salt prevented their maturing or hatch- 
ing, and I raised a good crop of fair sized onions. 
I think they did not ripen as well as usual, but I 
am not convinced that the salt prevented them. 
for I have often seen patches remain as green as 
mine were at harvest time. 

I put on two or three slighter sprinklings o/ 
brine after the first, during the summer. 

Malden, May 7, 1860. A. 8. Hair. 





New Bees.—At a meeting of the Apiarian So- 
ciety of London, the ee - Mr. Segitmeler, 
described the sucébssful introduction into Eng- 
land of the Ligurian bee, a distinct species from 
the ordinary honey bee. It is regarded as of great 
value as a honey collector, and has been recently 
introduced into Germany with great success. Col- 
onies of the new species were stated to be alread 
at work in Devonshire. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
INFLUX OF GOLD. 


Mr. Eprror :—I should like to inquire what is 
to be the probable and permanent effect of the un- 
recedented and continuous influx of gold into the 
nited States? In other words, in what respects 
will our agricultural and commercial prosperity 
be promoted or retarded thereby? Without pre- 
tending to any uncommon sagacity upon this sub- 
ject, I would make a few brief remarks for the 
consideration of others. 

We know already what were the effects upon 
Spain, after the discovery and conquest of Mexi- 
co and Peru ; that the influx of gold tended great- 
ly to national degeneracy, by introducing lux 
and extravagance, and by paralyzing the industri- 
ous and virtuous habits of the nation. The chief 
cause of this national decline in wealth and_pros- 
perity was the relaxation in the industrial habits 
and pursuits ef the people. But, for reasons 
which are sufficiently obvious, we anticipate a dif- 
ferent result in our case. The only evil we expe- 
rience at present from the influx of gold, is the 
advance in the price of labor and of all the neces- 
saries of life. If the farmer has to pay a higher 
price for labor, so, in return, he receives a higher 
price for all the articles which labor produces, so 
that the various departments of industry were 
never in a more healthy or satisfactory condition. 
In all departments of business, work is abundant, 
and laborers are constantly employed at good 
wages. And, notwithstanding the high price of 
provisions, and of all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, yet all laborers receive a full 
equivalent by the higher price which they are 
paid for their services. 


Such is the condition of things in these United | 
States. The influx of gold has already raised the 
price of ne pg and it will ultimately make 


these United States the most prosperous and 
wealthy nation on the face of the globe. In pro- 
portion as gold abounds, so is the price of every 
thing enhanced. And we have no reason to an- 
ticipate a different result. It is true, upon the 
first announcement of the auriferous discoveries 
in California, so great was the rush of adventur- 
ers to that locality, that, had our population been 
stationary or self-dependent for its increase, the 
consequence would have been most injurious to 
the agricultural industry of the country. But the 
broad stream of emigration from foreign countries 
constantly pouring in upon us, more than makes 
up the loss by our south-western emigration. Be- 
sides, there can be no doubt of the beneficial in- 
fluence of the gold discoveries upon the com- 
merce of the United States. The accession of ten 
or twelve millions annually to our circulating me- 
dium, is of vast importance to all our public in- 
terests. 

Taking, now, amore enlarged view of these dis- 
coveries, a political effect is likely to arise out of 
them, far more momentous, extensive and per- 
manent in its consequences gnd future bearing on 
the destinies of the New World. It does not re- 
quire the foresight of a prophet to predict, that, 
at no distant period, the Anglo-Saxon race is to 
have control and reign supreme throughout the 
North American continent. It is, in fact, but a 
question of time and expediency ; the result, how- 
ever, seems to be certain. And this will be ow- 





ing, in a great measure, to the discovery and in- 
flux of gold, which has thrown into the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race nearly the whole supply of 
the precious metals. And believing, as we y 
do, that these United States are destined to play 
an important part in reforming the institutions of 
civil government, and in civilizing and evangel- 
izing the world, we cannot but consider this 
as most strikingly significant and sure. What- 
ever may be the designs of an overruling Provi- 
dence in this arrangement, we trust that these 
United States, which are now, in some respects, 
like the children of Israel in the wilderness, trav- 
elling to the land of promise, and passing through 
some of the most fiery trials in order to prepare 
them for their future duties, will be enabled to ac- 
ee thems¢lves manfully and discharge all their 

uties faithfully, especially those bearing upon 
the future liberties and happiness of mankind. 

, JoHN GOLDSBURY. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE TRUE TEACHER. 


It is the duty of the teacher not only to edu- 
cate, to draw out what is in the mind of the pupil, 
to bring into exercise his faculties, to develop, 
uncover, unfold his powers, which lie folded up 
like the wings of a bird for future use, but he 
must also teach, instruct, impart of his own sub- 
stance, communicate from his own store, accord- 
ing to the power which he has, the light within 
him. The true teacher has his own mind and soul 
so illuminated, so full of light, that it shines into 
every mind and soul that comes within its sphere 
of radiation, and lightens it up so that its owner, 
and all others looking on, can see what is in it. 
Perhaps teachers differ in no respect more than in 
this power of radiation. Some teachers who have 
a good deal of illumination, always thrust a screen, 
consisting of a net work of technical words be- 
tween themselves and their Pupils, and only the 
few straggling rays that pass through the chinks 
and meshes of this screen ever reach the minds of 
the pupils. Technical terms are only the names 
of ideas or things. They have their use in help- 
ing us to arrange and classify things or thoughts, 
but in themselygs are of no value. 

If we have ideas, there will be no difficulty in 
finding names for them, or terms by which to ex- 
press them. Some teachers require of their pupils 
the outlay of more force in the acquisition of 
names, than would be needed to gain a tolerable 
knowledge of things. A thing may be the better 
for having a name, but a name without a thing is 
of no worth. In this way of teaching, there is a 
great waste of time and force. And besides this 
waste, there is this other disadvantage, that as 
the child can not fully understand the name until 
he has first obtained an idea of the thing intend- 
ed by it, he will never be quite sure that he un- 
derstands what is meant by the name, and when 
it is spoken, he will have no confidence in his 
knowledge of the thing meant. The teacher who 
can teach one thing, is worth more than that oth- 
er teacher, who can teach the names of twen 
things. Some teachers, not very intensely illumi- 
nated within, have yet souls so transparant, that 
other souls have the full benefit of the light they 
have. They are not enveloped in mists and fogs. 
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The windows of their minds are not darkened b 
blinds and screens, but the light passes throug’ 
them bright and pure, and is not turned from its 
direct course by any iy:perfect medium, and when 
we look upon the mental aan’ which it 
falls, we find a perfect image re This is al- 
ways delightful. We admire a picture in propor- 
fon as it is “true to nature.” So when we find 
the image, the idea, the thought that lies in the 
mind of the teacher, accurately reflected from the 
mind of the child, we are pleased—we feel that 
the teacher is an artist, that he can do real work. 
Such a teacher, if he can make but one picture, is 
better than he who attempts many, but makes 
none perfect. J. REYNOLDS. 
Concord, Mass., 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WILD LANDS OF LONG ISLAND. 
SECOND LETTER FROM JUDGE FRENCH. 


In a former letter, I gave a general idea of the 
immense tract of lands lying on Long Island, 
within two hours of the city of New York, by the 
Long Island railroad, which divides them nearly 
in the centre. Thousands of acres of them are 
for sale, at prices from twenty to fifty dollars an 
acre. The soil would seem, in many places, to a 
casual observer, to be far more sandy than in fact 
it is, there being in it more or less of white wa- 
ter-worn pebbles, which, washed by the rain, show 
white on the surface. A slight examination will 
show, however, that the soil is a sandy loam, with 
alluvium enough almost to entitle it to be called 
aclay loam. Taking up soil from six inches below 
the surface, I found that by working it a little in 
the hand, it had almost the consistency of soft 
putty, and rolling it into little balls, and drying 
it, it beeame quite hard, so that the balls might. 
be rolled across the floor without crumbling. 

Again, in pastures and fields, it is a common 
practice, where there are no streams, to provide 
watering places for cattle, by scooping out hol- 
lows three or four feet deep, and there the rain- 
water will stand through the summer, by merely 
treading and thus puddling the bottom, without 
the addition of clay or any other substance, on 
iand perfectly drained by nature, and where water 
will not be found by digging twenty feet. This is a 
common method of supplying stock with water in 
some parts of England, but there the bottoms of 
these artificial ponds are usually puddled with 
clay. These lands have been often described as 
barren sand, and I am therefore particular in stat- 
ing my reasons for a different opinion. 

There are no stones for miles too large to throw 
at a dog, and the land is easily plowed with two 
horses after it is once broken up. My way to clear 
it, would be to dig up by hand the few trees or 
stumps too large for the plow, then mow the 
bushes and burn them, and then plow with a 





strong team. I saw a team of five horses break- 
ing up a new field of forty or fifty acres, for the 
first time. The plowman said they could plow 
nearly two acres a day, that he had tried oxen, 
and they could not plow one acre a day. He in- 
tended to sow winter rye and grass seed, and said 
that he had got 28 bushels of rye to the acre the 
year before, and 30 bushels of winter wheat; and 
300 bushels of potatoes to the acre, over 10 acres, 
getting a crop of 3000 bushels. This is on Mr. 
Wilson’s farm at Deer Park, which he purchased 
for $5 an acre about six years ago. My. inform- 
ant is a Scotchman, a very intelligent man, who 
is, to my certain knowledge, a first rate plowman, 
and who gives the farm on which he labors, the 
appearance of an old country farm, such as few 
American farms present. I may add, that persons 
who know the farm, have full faith in these state- 
ments about the crops. The soil seems precisely 
the same as that of the Island generally. It is on 
the railroad, 7 miles nearer the city than North 
Islip station. Ali these lands are nearly as level 
as a prairie, and there is no waste land, so that 
large square fields may be laid out, and fully cul- 
tivated, whenever it is convenient, A farmer at 
North Islip, whose farm I visited, said that 
his winter wheat averaged 18 bushels to the acre, 
and his spring wheat 22 bushels, and his potatoes 
from 125 to 150 bnshels. For potataos, he plows 
in barn manure, and manures in the drill with 
300 pounds of Peruvian guano to thevacre. He 
said that the guano thus applied plainly showed 
the rows, after a crop of wheat and two crops of 
hay, four years after the application, 

Everywhere over the Island, so far as I went— 
and we drove 40 miles in an open carriage in one 
day, on purpose to observe the agriculture of the 
region—the wheat and clover appeared finely, 
and wherever a field had lain in grass two or 
three years, there was a thick heavy sod, with 
every indications of a good crop of timothy. Not 
a mile from North Islip station, we observed a 
peach orchard of several acres, as handsome and 
thrifty trees as lever saw, some three or four 
years old. The buds then (April 3) were unin- 
jured, and several trees which I examined closely, 
were full of blossom buds. Strawberries and black- 
berries flourish finely wherever planted. I ob- 
served a few young apples and pears, and some 
grapes, all of which looked well. 

The climate must be more mild than Boston, 
the winters being tempered by the sea, and the 
extreme heat of summer in inland places cannot 
be experienced on the island. Like Ireland, which 
is the best country for pasturage in the world. 
Long Island must be much protected from sum- 
mer drought by the heavy dews, which the sea- 
breezes deposit in the sultry summer nights, One 
singular fact deserves consideration by the scien- 
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tific. The railway runs about four miles from the 
south shore. Ina passage of 40 miles from Brook- 
lyn to North Islip, we scarcely cross a stream 
large enough to require a culvert, yet all the way 
along by the common highway, which keeps near 
the south shore, are beautiful ponds of crystal 
water, abounding in trout, and supplied by streams 
large enough in many cases to carry mills, and 
having their rise within the four mile breadth. 
The summit of the railroad is about 150 feet above 
tide-water, and there are no hills worthy the name 
in all this part of the island. The streams are fed 
by springs, which have avery uniform flow of 
water. A friend who accompanies me, insists that 
it is impossible that all this water can come from 
the rain, and that it must come up from the sea 
in some way by capillary attraction. In support 
of his theory, he says that on Fire Island, which 
is close by Long Island, the cattle find fresh wa- 
ter by digging holes in the sand through which 
the sea-water is filtered and becomes fresh. I have 
not seen any rain-tables kept on the island, but 
am inelined to think the rain-fall will be found to 
be very large, and the evaporation heretofore has 
been small, the land being covered with a low 
growth of pines and oaks, so that the filtration 
would be comparatively large. 

There is very little opportunity on Long Island 
for the exercise of my favorite agricultural science 
of drainage, as nature has got the start of us, and 
thorough drained nearly the whole island. The 
wells are from 20 to 40 feet deep, and the water 
is always found before reaching rock. Indeed, the 
inhabitants say there is no rock under the island. 
In all my travels, except near Brooklyn, I have 
seen no ledge of any kind, no such thing asa 
stone fence, nor any stone of a hundred pounds 
weight, except a few on the north side, in Smith- 
town. Bricks are used for wells, and brick clay 
is found in some localities. 

Long Island ought to be the kitchen garden of 
New York. The climate is mild, the land is well 
drained and early, is very easily cultivated, and 
must be productive. 

From some chemical tests which I have had ap- 
plied to the soil, it seems to abound in potash, to 
have aluminum enough, but to be deficient in 
lime and phosphates. Bone, or superphosphate of 
lime would be the specific manure, if this impres- 
sion prove correct. 

These lands are surely worthy of careful exam- 
ination by those seeking for market-garden farms. 
Any farmer who will visit them in the heat of 
summer, while the crops are on, may determine 
readily the only points which can admit of doubt, 
namely, whether the soil will endure a drought, 
and whether the statements as to the crops of 
wheat, rye and grass, which I have given, are 
true. Upon these points, I give the authority of 





others. I feel confident that the Wilson farm, at 
Deer Park, is a fair test of the North Islip lands, 
and I could find no person who would say that 
the lands in that region weré peculiarly subject to 
drought. Let any man who feels interested, ex- 
amine for himself, and he will be sure, at least, at 
Stillenwerfs Hotel at Islip, to find a first rate» 
house, with sea-fowl and trout and oysters, and 
all other creature comforts that a reasonable man 
can ask, and he will find enough of interest in this 
wilderness by a great city, to compensate for the 
journey. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DAIRYING---FENCES. 


Mr. Eprror :—I see by an article in the Farm- 
er of February 18, that your “New Bedford” cor- 
respondent says ““Mr. Pinkham can calculate, and 
Mr. Bailey figure, yet people will not be con- 
vinced that farming is a losing business.” Mr. 
“G. W. H.” makes a mistake of three dollars, in 
his way of running up my figures. I think it is 
evident to every observing man, that there are 
some things connected with farming, that do not 
pay. It is well known that what pays well in some 
parts of the country, does not pay at all in anoth- 
er part, and it may be so in regard to raising neat 
stock. It may be that, in Massachusetts, where 
it does not cost much to transport stock to mar- 
ket, it is more profitable to raise stock than it is 
here in Vermont. As an offset to the unprofita- 
bleness of raising stock, I will give your readers 
the benefit of my observation, in one single case, 
and I might give many more. A few years ago, 
a man in this vicinity bought a farm of 200-acres, 
for some $2,200. He paid ahout $800 more for 
his team, stock, hogs, grain, provisions, farming 
tools, &c. In fact, he had everything to buy, for 
he had nothing to commence with, except $1000 
in cash, which he had earned by working out for 
armers, for some six or eight years previous. He 
was now $2000 in debt; a pretty heavy load for 
a young farmer, and he felt it to be so ; and went 
to work with the determination to remove it. The 
first two years he paid off one half of this debt, 
but since then, he ee not probably cleared aver 
$300 a year on account of hard times. Perhaps 
some of your readers would like to know how we 
make money so fast up here in rocky, hilly Ver- 
mont. Well, I will tell you how the gentleman 
referred to did it, and what has been done, can 
be done again. He made butter-making his whole 
business, keeping about twelve cows, but no more 
other stock than was necessary. His cows and 
hogs are his chief source of income, as he usually 
feeds out all his grain. I do not claim that there 
is no other way to make money on a farm; but 
I know that “round these diggins,” there are none 
who make money so fast as the dairymen. And 
I find it generally true, what an old Scotchman 
onee said to us: “If ye ha kies, ye ha every thin 
to live weel.” 

I am happy to see that a new topic has been in- 
troduced in the Farmer, i. e., fences, and I hope 
your farming correspondents will givé the subject 
justice. Our experience is, that a good half wall 
1s the best fence. It will certainly stop all kinds 
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of stock better than any other, and it is not very 
costly to build, where there are stones enough to 
build it. I think the wall should be about two feet 
on the ey’ and two and a half feet high. The 
posts should be set one foot in the ground, and 
about eight feet apart; the boards being seven- 
teen feet long, and about eight inches wide. Al- 
ways spike the board on to the round side of the 

t, otherwise the wind, in swaying the boards 
to and fro, will draw out the spike. Where ce- 
dar, chestnut or oak is not plenty, brown ash 
makes a very good fence-post. 

We have had beautiful weather since last De- 
cember. aa has run well the past week, which 
is early for this section of oa The prospect 
is fair for a good sugar year. There is but little 
snow in the fields, and the grass has started in 
some places. Wild geese were flying to the north 
on the 16th. Spring birds were Seen on the 14th. 

Newbury, Vt., March, 1860. T. P. Bamey. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


Mr. Eprror :—There seems to be a diversit 
of opinion in regard to clover improving the soil 
by plowing under. I noticedin the Farmer of 
the 24th ult. a statement by “W. E. D.,” claim- 
ing as a result of his eapeeneys where he plowed 
in grass, getting a much poorer crop than when 
there was no grass. He does not say whether it 
was herdsgrass, redtop or something else. If 
either of these, I do not see as he has tested the 
value of clover, of which he first speaks. Now you 
are well aware that clover is, according to the laws 
of vegetation, a great extractor from the atmo- 
sphere, and is abundantly supplied with leaves 
which are spread to the wind, and take in carbon 
and nitrogen ; its roots are thrust into the subsoil 
and take up the salts which other plants do not 
reach ; here we have mineral elements combined ; 
when the clover is turned under, and we plant 
with corn, it has an abundance of nutriment neces- 
sary for its growth. Oliver Marcy, in his address 
upon agriculture, says, wherever you can get a 
crop of clover you may get a crop of corn. If you 
have nothing but a sand-bank, put on something 
to make your seed catch and stimulate the plant, 
and everything that is in the soil, air and rain 
will be brought into the crop. Turn it in, and 
you have gained much; but cart off the green 
crops and you have: lost the essential materials 
which the plants extracted from the atmosphere. 
Even that powerful stimulant, guano, cannot pro- 
duce a crop after a few repetitions. We hear of 
the old, worn-out tobacco lands of Virginia being 
completely renovated by green crops. I hope to 
hear more upon this subject, as 1 think it will 
prove beneficial to many. I commenced one year 
ago to experiment with clover as a fertilizer, and 
at some future time I will give you the results of 
my experiment. W. E. J. 

Hatfield, March, 1860. 





Pre-PLant WinE.—The manufacture of wine 
from the stalks of pie-plant or rhubarb, has be- 
come quite an item in some sections of the West. 
For two years past, we have tasted of it amon 
our many western friends, and have often foun 
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it very pleasant. It is much improved by age, al- 
though when: quite new it is palatable, and very 
valuable in the kitchen pastry department. Last 
summer, we had the pleasure of tasting some that 
had been made eight years, and found it to re- 
semble a pure Mansinello wine, oily and mild, yet 
with a pleasant aroma. The maker was Willi 
Glasgow, Jr., Esq., of St. Louis, the “Longworth” 
of wine-making in Missouri.—Ohio Farmer. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CAUTION TO BEE-KEEPENS. 

I find that many patent hive venders are mak- 
ing very free with my name, attaching it to re- 
commendations of hives that I have never heard of, 
as an inducement to persons to buy their worth- 
less trash. This has been done in many quarters, 
till my reputation for consistency is in great need 
of repairs. Take a sample of one of the boldest, 
emanating from some point in Michigan, where it 
was supposed, no doubt, that it might escape my 
notice : 

“This is the only patent hive ever used b 
QurnBy, the greatest bee-raiser in the Uni 


¥ | States, who, before it was patented, offered $120 


for his individual right, now sold for $5.” 

And to make it still more like truth, he gives 
my name among others for reference. I wish it 
distinctly understood, that I never offered a dol- 
lar for a patent hive yet. That I never recom-. 
mended any of them, but those with the movable 
combs. And to prevent being accused of inter- 
ested motives, even here, I would say that I have 
no interest in any of them beyond an individual 
right to use. of these rights I have any number 
presented me. 

I would like to have this rascality exposed ; it 
would save some of the readers of the Farmer the 
trouble of writing, and of my answering numerous 
letters asking to be further assured of my opinion 
of this or that hive. M. QUINBY. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y., 1860. 


A SPECIFIC FOR THE ONION MAGGOT. 


As soon as there are any appearances of the 
maggot, remove the dirt from the bulb of all your 
onions, and the invaders will take French leave, 
or some feathered prowler will nab them for a 
breakfast. 

This prevents as well as cures. The onion is 
tenacious of life, and removing the earth from 
contact with the bulb does not prevent the growth 
or perfection of the plant, as the fibrous roots are 
amply sufficient for its complete development. 

NATHAN RYDER. 

New Haven, March 31, 1860. 


CULTIVATION OF WHITE PINES. 


About eighteen years since I assisted in oe 
nearly 3000 white pines upon a lot of sandy lan 
nearly worn-out, and of little value. _We pro- 
cured the trees from a piece of land about to be 
plowed near a lot of young pines. A large pro- 
ortion of the trees were from six to twelve inches 


in height, but thinking we would have some very 
good ones, we took pains to get a few that were 
very thrifty, from three to five feet in height; 
more than one-half the large ones died, while the 
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small ones nearly all lived, and are now from six 
to twelve inches in diameter, and the land is 
worth three times what it was eighteen years ago. 
We plowed furrows about six feet apart, and placed 
the trees four feet apart in the furrows. The trees 
were set about the first of April and with very lit- 
tle expense. ALDEN Davis. 

West Stafford, March, 1860. 

RYE AND BUCKWHEAT—FOWLS. 

In reply to an inquiry by “M.” on “Rye with 
Buckwheat,” I will coy tint Ihave made . prac- 
tice of sowing rye and buckwheat together, for 
two or three years past. The rye has generally 
made a good growth, and I should have had a fine 
crop, if I had let it ripen. I have always plowed 
the rye in for manure, and it works well for 
buckwheat. I sow about the tenth of June. 

I noticed also a communication from a gentle- 
man in South Danvers, in which he says, “he 
wishes to get the best breed of fowls.” I should 
advise him to get the Chittagong in preference to 
any other tweed. I have kept them for two years, 
and find them excellent layers. They are a large 
and very handsome fowl, the cocks weighing from 
eleven to thirteen pounds, and the hens seven to 
ten. JEREMIAH COBB. 
Westboro’, March 20, 1860. 


TAXATION. 
It seems to me there is more feeling manifested 
in the communication of “J.” of this date than the 
oceasion demands. I have yet to learn that there 


is any improper imputation made on a man, or class | ¥° 


of men, when you say of him, or them, that they are 
not forward to be assessed beyond their due pro- 
portions. A citizen does his whole duty when he 
pays what is demanded of him, and it is the du- 
¥ of the authorities to determine the sum to be 
emanded. I rather think “J.” has some matter 
agitating his bosom, other than ‘the taxes of his 
townsman ; the fact is, personalities are local 
and limited, sound instructions are general and 
without limit. Essex. 
April 7, 1860. 


GROWING OF WHEAT. 
My neighbor, Gen. Sutton, has lately sent me a 
specimen of his wheat, grown last season on a 
eld of half an acre, which yielded fifteen bushels. 
It appears to be first rate, but so rare is it to meet 
wheat grown on our own lands, that I do not feel 
alified to speak with confidence of its quality. 
remember to have seen this patch of wheat, as 
I passed over the General’s ground. It looked vig- 
orous and handsome—the soil is naturally strong, 
such as is found on our hill-sides, when subdued 
and fertilized; and the General on all his grounds 
spares no pains to have this done to perfection. 
But the lesson to be learned from this is, if one 
man can grow wheat, so can another; and as my 
friend Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., says, any man 
can grow all the wheat he needs for his family, if 
he will but try. J. W. P. 
April 2, 1860. 


To “A. B.” Barre, Vt.—In the Farmer of De- 
cember 24, (vol. 12, p. 69,) in your reply to the in- 
uiry, “Is Farming Profttable ?” you have stated 
that from a farm costing $4000, and without 





capital, stock or tools to carry it on, you have 
ee for all of them, beside the improvements of 

mildings, fences, &c., from the farm, the whole, 
with the interest, amounting to the snug little sum 
of $10,000 in cost to you. 

Now the modus operandi of this success can- 
not but be interesting and useful to every New 
England farmer, and to all those who anticipate 
the day when they can call some small home their 
own. 

Please give us, then, a description of what your 
farm was, (and is,) its size, its soil, its irq 
&c.; what kind of stock you puton it at first, an 
have re the be of each, or the comparative 

rofit of cattle, horses and sheep, for the sham- 
les or for wool, according to your experience ; 
so that others in like Pp mpanerpsre or in any cir- 
cumstances, may profit our experience. 
Elm Tree fou. _ 0. W. T. 


RECLAIMING PASTURE. 


I have a pasture away from home which is to 
ing up to hardhack and pod-brake. I wish to know 
the best way to get rid of them ? 

Harrisvill ille, N. H. Luke RicHARDsoN. 

REMARKs.—Cut the bushes, and then depasture 
it with sheep. ba) 

ASPARAGUS, 

Ought asparagus the second year from the seed 
to be cut as fast as it comes up, or would it be 
best for it to grow, and not cut it until the third 

arP Henry F. Girrorp. 
Falmouth, Mass., 1860. 

RemarKs.—A little may be cut the second year, 
but as the root will not become large and vigor-° 
ous without the aid of the top, it is best not to 
cut it much. ala 
BREMEN GEESE AND PEACOCK. 
Can any of your numerous readers or corres- 

ondents direct me as to the best means of breed- 
ing Bremen geese, and instruction as to pools and 
winter shelter for the same. Also as to the hab- 
its of the bird ““Pavo Cristatus,” or Peacock, and 
mode of raising. Oak Ht. 

March 23, 1860. 


TO CURE RINGWORM, OR TETTER ON CATTLE. 


Take a small quantity of linseed oil, and a brush’ 
or rag, and rub the parts so affected. It is a sure 
cure. DANTEL CHASE. 

Piermont, N. H., March 24, 1860. 





CURRANTS AS TREES, OR AS BusHEs.—The edi- 
tor of the Rural New- Yorker recommends the tree 
form. But then adds: 

Another good way to grow the currant is in the 
form of a bush—not the kind of a bush generally 
seen, but with only three, or at the most, four 
shoots starting from the ground. After bearing, 
two years, allow one or two strong shoots to start 
from the bottom, to take the place of one or two 
of the old ones, which should be cut away. One 
shoot may be allowed afterward to grow every 
year, to replace an old one; and thus the plant 
will be entirely renewed every three or four years. 
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SAWYER’S IMPROVED CULTIVATOR. 


This is an admirable labor-saving implement. 
For the purpose of hilling we have never seen its 
equal—and as a scarifier, or weeder, it is very ef- 
fectual. It is easily changed so as to do little or 
much work, as is desired, for it is adapted to flat 
surface culture as well as to hilling. Mr. Wm. R. 
Putnam, of Danvers, says it is the best tool he 
ever used for splitting hills where corn grew the 
previous year, but that its “greatest excellence is 
in its adaptation to the drill and. ridge culture, 
such as corn planted for fodder, sugar beets and 
ruta bagas, as it will cover the manuring, and the 
hand-hoe can be dispensed with.” On ground not 
stony we should think it might be used favorably 
for covering potatoes. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


Mr. Eprror :—For the purpose of keeping the 
readers of the Farmer posted up on the changes 
and fluctuations of the season, I send the re- 
sults of my record of the weather for the past six 
months, giving an account of the principal ele- 


mente which have governed the season during | 


that time. The amount of rain was 10.42 inches, 
and of snow 43 inches, which is a much smaller 
amount than usual. The earth has not been 
thoroughly saturated with water during the past 
twelve months. 

October, 1859, had a mean temperature of 42.87 
which is more than 4 colder than the mean, and is 
the coldest October for the past seven years. Rain 
fell on 8 days, and its quantity was 1.39 inches, 
consequently the earth was extremely dry. Snow 
was first seen on the mountains on the 9th day, 
but no snow fell at this place. Thehighest range 
of the thermometer was 80, and the lowest 20. 

November had a mean temperature of 37.75, 
being 2.70 above the mean, and is the warmest 
November for the past seven years. Rain¢ell on 
10 days, and its amount was 2.29 inches, and the 
amount of snow 3.75. Winter begun on the 22d, 








with 2 inches of snow, yet the snow was nearly 
gone at the end of the month. The small quan- 
tity of rain during the past season oomued the 
springs and streams to be extremely low at the 
beginning of winter, with but little prospecct of 
any increase. 

December had a mean temperature of 19.02, 
being 3.21 colder than the mean, and is the coldest 
December of the past seven years, with the excep- 
tion of 1854 and 1856. Rain fell on 11 days and 
its amount was 2.65 inches, and the amount of 
snow 22 inches. The sleighing was good for the 
last ten days, and the cold was rather severe, but 
the most severe during the last six days, which 
had a temperature of 6.02. The thermometer on 
the 28th and 29th ranged from 4 to 26 below zero, 
having a mean of 11.24 below zero. These were 
the two coldest days of the season, and, with a 
single exception, the only days with the mercury 
below zero all day. 

January, 1860, nad a mean temperature of 23.13, 
being 4.44 above the mean. No month has been 
so fluctuating as the month of January, for a se- 
ries of years past. The lowest mean temperature 
recorded for January, was 8.69 in 1857, and the 
highest, was 25.62 in 1855, showing a greater va~ 
riation than any other month in the year. Rain 
fell on 11 days, and its amount was 0.84 inches, 
and the amount of snow 3 inches. The first five 
days were extremely cold, the mercury 
from 25 above, to 25 below zero. The snow par~ 
tially disappeared on the 10th, since which time 
we have had no sleighing and but little snow. 

February had a mean temperature of 22.03, 
being 2.36 above the mean. Rain and snow fell on 
14 days, and the amount of rain was 1.59 inches, 
and of snow 6.25 inches. The extremes of tem- 
perature were 10 below and 49 above zero. 

March had a mean temperature of 34.45 bei 
5.84 above the mean, and is the warmest Marc 
of the past 8 years. The extremes of temperature 
were 10 and 65.50. Rain fell 8 days, and its 
amount was 1.66 inches, and the amount of snow 
8 inches. 

The amount of water that has fallen within the 
last six months is 10.42 inches, or an average of 
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1.73 inches for each month, while the whole 
amount for the past year is 27.42 inches, which is 
much below the usual average. 
Davip BUCKLAND. 
Brandon, Vt., April 7, 1860. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
ADVANTAGES OF UNDERDRAINING. 

The advantages of thorough drainage are given 
by the dozen. It is all very well, and desirable, 
that the soil should be deepened, should be made 
more friable, warmer and cooler, better able 
to resist drought, &c., but we want to know how 
much greater crops can be obtained from a piece 
of land after drainage than before? How many 
more bushels, per acre, of corn, wheat, or what- 
ever any one has experimented with, can be raised, 
the treatment, manuring, &c., being the same ? 
’ Unless the crops bring back the money, but few 
farmers can bear the expense of drainage. 

April 12, 1860. QUANTUM. 


REMARKS.—Try an acre, good friend, and sat- 
isfy yourself. Our opinion is, if that is what you 
want, that the increased crop occasioned by thor- 
ough drainage, will, as a general rule, pay the whole 
cost of drainage in two or three years. It cer- 
’ tainly has proved so with us, and we believe such 
is the testimony of those who have made fair ex- 


periments. 

Of course, profit is what we are after. We do 
not dig and drain merely for fun! We not only 
want increased crops, but we want to get them at 
an easier and cheaper rate. So we underdrain, 
and thereby do the work easier, get larger crops, 
and avoid many losses, such as those occurring by 
frosts, droughts, &e. Do, “Mr. Quantum,” try an 
acre, and report results? ; 


LOGS FOR CONVEYING WATER. 


A reader of the Farmer wishes to know which 
of the various kinds of pipe in use is best to draw 
water from a well twenty feet deep to a pump 
about one hundred feet distant on a level. From 
actual experience, and not from theory, I would 
say, use pump logs. They are cheap, and work 
well; they must be air-tight, and to work easy 
the logs ought to be rimmed out about 1} inches, 
so that the pump will feed well. At the place you 
wish the pump to stand, fit on a common wood 
pump, or any kind you choose; care must be tak- 
en to have the joints air-tight. 

I know of pumps that have been in use years, 
where the pump stands more than a hundred feet 
from the well, and they work quite as easy, as 
though the pump was directly over the well. Any 
man that can make an old-fashioned wood pump, 
can make one of the above, and soon have a 

PLENTY OF WATER. 


WHAT FERTILIZER SHALL I USE? 


I have about three acres of moist strong land ; 
upon the sward I wish to put barn-yard manure 
and turn under, and as I have no manure for the 
hill, I wish to inquire which of the numerous fer- 
tilizers sold in Boston, one hundred miles from 





here, will pay the best to buy? Ashes are scarce 
and high here, worth twenty or twenty-five cents 
per bushel. The manure I wish to apply is very 
coarse, which would render it difficult to harrow 


in. 8. 
North Charlestown, N. H., April 9, 1860. 


REMARKS.—We have no hesitation on giving 
as our opinion, that the best fertilizer you can use 
under such circumstances is the American guano, 
sold at $40 per ton, by Mr. W. B. Haseltine, 
Foster’s Wharf, Boston. Cannot you supply your- 
self with home-made guano by preserving all the 
droppings of the fowls, and mixing them carefully 
with loam through the year? If so, you will find 
your corn crop greatly benefited by such an ap- 
plication. . 


NEW MODE OF RAISING STRAWBERRIES. 


Will those who have tried for their strawber- 
ries forest manure from the ors saw dust, or 
tan, try laying slabs, of that kind of wood that will 
not spring, between the rows. Beds may be made 
6 or 8 feet broad, the slabs cut long ‘enough to 
reach across the beds. I think they will find the 
fruit freer from dust, the runners more easily cut, 
(if they wish to take them off,) less weeds, and 
the ground to remain moister during summer. 

New Haven County, Ct. Cc. A. 


WORMS IN HORSES. 


I have noticed in your valuable paper inquiries 
for remedies against worms in horses. I believe 
I have tried all suggested, but have never yet 
found anything so effectual as the following :— 
Put into the horse’s provender, three successive 
mornings, each time about as much fine cut to- 
bacco as would fill one of the common clay pipes. 
If after applying it as above, I still find appearan- 
ces of the horses being troubled with them, y 
giving a dose or two occasionally, I believe 
have eradicated them entirely. In my experience, 
it is very far before ashes. NELSON. 

Rockville, April, 1860. 


A CONTUMACIOUS PEAR TREE. 


Ihave a thrifty pear tree that has never pro- 
duced any fruit. I want to know what will make 
it bear. The body is about eight inches in diam- 
eter, one foot from the ground. It has a good top 
twelve or fifteen feet high, grafted eight years 
ago. The soil is rich, warm, stony and gravelly. 

Cares D. BARTLETT. 


S. Hampton, N. H., April 9, 1860. 


REMARKS.—Who.can give the desired infor- 
mation P 


TUMOR ON AN OX. 


I have avaluable yoke of oxen, and one of them 
has a large swelling about the size of a pint bowl 
on the neck, back of the jaw bone. It is a very 
hard substance, and grows fast. It does not ap- 
pear to be attached to the bone, and is very loose 
in the skin or flesh, Can any of your readers in- 
form me in relation to it ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Tuftonborough, N. H., April 7, 1860. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the NV. Z. Farmer and its many corres- 


‘ agemer and although not generally supposed to 


e particularly adapted to Western farming, there 
is so much in every number that is generally use- 
ful and agreeable, I am not ready to dispense 
with the pleasure of reading it regularly. 

My object in this letter is to give some general 
information in regard to common farming in this 
art of the north-west. Lands rent in the neigh- 
Forhood of villages, or railroad stations, for about 
three dollars an acre, cash, for ordinary land, or 
give one-third of the crops to the landlord. If 
you are quite near the larger towns, you will have 
to pay more per acre, or give a larger share of the 
crops. I do not know that land of medium fer- 
tility is ever let on better terms, however remote 
from market, or railroad stations. One man and 
a span of work-horses will undertake to carry on 
from 50 to 80 acres, some will undertake even 
more than 80 acres. We will take 65 acres for 
the average, for that is about it, of prairie land; 
of this he will usually put 30 to wheat, 25 to corn 
and 10 to oats, and perhaps an extra acre to po- 
tatoes and garden vegetables. To sow 30 acres 
of wheat here requires 60 bushels seed wheat, 
which is worth about one dollar per bushel, some- 
times considerable higher, as the best of wheat is 
required for seed, and is always sold much higher 
than common marketable a ato To plow the 
land is worth one dollar per acre. It will take 
one man two days to sow 30 acres, which is worth 
one dollar per day. It will take one man and 
team six daysto harrow or drag over the land three 
times after sowing, which is the very least it 
ought to have, but often don’t get more than two 
turns with the drag. It is worth 60 cents per 
acre to reap 30 acres, and the same to bind it up. 
It will take one team with two men three days to 
haul and stack it at the most convenient point; 
then allow that he will have 14 bushels per acre, 
which, perhaps, is over the average for the two 
last years hereabouts, which turns off 420 bushels 
on 30 acres, which is not often worth more than 
70 cents in the market, at least at the time most 
armers are obliged to sell. Wheat does some- 
times run higher, but it is only the ablest farm- 
ers that can take the advantage of the market. 
We will enumerate raising 20 acres of wheat thus : 
Plowing 30 acres of land 
60 bushels seed wheat 
Two days, one man sowing 
One man and team, six days dragging 


Reaping 30 acres, at 60 cents per acre 
Binding 30 « “ “ “ 

Hauling and stacking 3 days 

Threshing 420 bushels, at 4 cents per bush 
Hired help in threshing 

Rent on 80 acres of land 


Amounting to 
Credit by 420 bushels, at 70 cents 


Leaving clear profit. 


T have said ae about marketing, which ex- 
pense will vary according to distance and the state 
of the roads. 40 bushels is a good load for one 
span of horses any time. In the above I 
have calculated for boarding and horse feed inclu- 
ded in every item, and all the above expenses a 
man saves by his own labors, is so much saved to 





‘himself in cash. An industrious man can doa 


grees deal of the work alone. In harvest he must 
ire, as the work must go forward rapidly. 

Corn raising is tho it a little more profitable, 
if a man can wait for the rise in the rt shy which 
generally occurs from June to September the year 
after the rs is raised. After the corn is planted, 
one man and a good strong horse will tend 25 
acres on the prairie in the ordinary way, and that 
mostly consists in cultivating or plowing through 
it from three to five times, as corn is not general- 
ly hoed here at all; although most every one 
knows it will pay to do so, yet it is not often done. 
With such culture, on common land, and a fair 
season, a man can depend upon 30 bushels shelled 
corn per acre, and from 50 to 60 cents per bushel. 
If he waits on the markets he needs to hire none, 
only in planting and harvesting. The expense of 
raising oats in many respects is the same as 
wheat-raising. It requires 3 bushels seed per 
acre, and if a good season, 40 bushels can be har- 
vested per acre, which range in price from 20 to 
35 cents. Oats are a good deal like corn in this 
respect, as the season advances the price also 
does. Rye and barley crops also receive consid- 
erable attention here. 

From these estimates it can be seen whether 
wheat-raising in Illinois is more paying than fruit 
raising and butter-making in New England, or 
peaches, sweet potatoes and stock-raising in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania or Missouri. They all re- 
quire labor and attention to secure success. There 
are many improved agricultural implements being 
introduced here and becoming in use, such as 
grain-sowers, drills and harvesters. We have had 
one month of most delightful weather for farmers 
to getin their crops. Wheat sowing is mostly over, 
another week will about wind it up. I never have 
seen such a breadth of land being put into crops 
as is the case this spring. It has been very dry 
all spring, wells are low, and rain is required to 
start the wheat and oats in the ground. 

THomas A, JACKSON. 

Roscoe, lll., April 2, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WATER PIPES---NEW WAY OF RAISING 
POTATOES. 


Our spring is early, though there is yet snow in 
the ae and north sides of hills, but the frost is 
nearly out and on dry soils not much moisture. I 
plowed to-day in the field and planted potatoes 
and peas, what I have never before done in March, 
for field culture. 

I notice a complaint of one your correspon- 
dents that he thinks his water running through 
lead pipes has injured his health. My experience 
would indicate that he is mistaken in the cause of 
his malady. I have a spring, a little higher than 
my kitchen floor, ten rods distant, from which the 
water has been running thirty-five years through 
a lead pipe. The water being good for all pur- 
poses, and cool, has been used freely by a large 
family without any perceptible injury during all 
this time. I feel confident this water run 
through ten rods or more of lead pipe is as health- 
ful as can he found anywhere. It may make some 
difference, also, where the water lies still much 
of the time in the lead, and where it is con- 
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stantly running through. I did not understand 
from your correspondent whether his water run 
through his pipes, or remained until pumped or 
drawn off as wanted. 

Your correspondent, “A. 8. Hall’s,” account of 
raising potatoes in Brewer, Me., put me in mind 
of a crop of potatoes raised in Frankfort, Me., the 
cheapest I ever knew. A fire had run over a lot 
of low meadow and burnt off all the vegetable 
matter to a white sand. Near by was a quantit 
of old spoiled meadow or fresh hay in stacks. 
poor man in the neighborhood got from his 
friends a quantity of small potatoes from the bot- 
toms of the pens, for little or nothing. These he 
scattered broadcast over the burnt tract, and cov- 
ered them with the old hay, which cost him noth- 
ing but his labor; they had no hoeing, and in the 
fall he raked off the hay and had the land covered 
with nice clean potatoes, and nothing to do but to 
pick them up. Rorvus McINTIRE. 

Parsonsfidd, Me., March 31, 1860. 





JUBILEE! THE YEAR OF REDEMPTION 
Is AT HAND! 

For more than forty years past, the farmers on 
the banks of the Concord and Sudbury rivers, in 
Middlesex county, this State, have been endeav- 
oring to regain rights, or in other words, to re- 
lieve themselves of an unjust and grievous wrong, 
inflicted wpon them by the inconsiderate and im- 
provident acts of former legislatures. This op- 
pression was in the form of damage to vast tracts 
of the most fertile and valuable lands in the State, 
traversed by rail and county roads, and surround- 
ed on every side by the largest and best markets 
in New England. During this long period of 
trial and vexatious losses, and amid the annually 
increasing encroachments of the water upon these 
once fair lands, nearly every form of the law known 
to our best legal minds has been resorted to in 
the courts, but without avail. The sufferers have 
been turned out upon the merest technicalities of 
law, scourged with the bitter taunt that they once 
had a year of grace, but did not improve it, or 
their opponents, squat in the charnel-house and 
amid the dead bones of a breathless and rotten 
corporation, would shake a musty old parchment 
in their faces, and declare that they held a char- 
tered right for their ungodly power ! 

Harrassed and perplexed with these vexatious 
and expensive delays, and having become satis- 
fied that no hope of redress remained through the 
| courts, the people eame to the conclusion once 
» more to seek a remedy, and to seek it from anoth- 
er source. They became satisfied that the law- 
making power itself, when informed of the facts, 
would not longer sit calmly by and see a portion 
of its citizens thus outrageously wronged and op- 
pressed, merely that a few might realize inordi- 
nate gains; they knew the public was cognizant 
of this monstrous wrong, and that its voice was 
ready to declare it everywhere, and that for more 





than a million of dollars’ worth of property de- 
stroyed by these flowages, not an individual had 
ever received a shilling as damages ! 

In accordance with these views, a plan of ope. 
rations was devised, and the first point gained, in 
securing a committee of both branches of the Leg- 
islature to view the damaged lands, and to sit in 
hearing of the facts in the case. This committee 
made a thorough exploration of the flooded lands, 
bridges, causeways, bars, and the dam at Billerica, 
and the hearing that followed occupied some thir- 
ty days. Some of the ablest legal talent in the 
State was employed on both sides, and every step 
in this memorable hearing was contested with all 
the acumen and skill which counsel of acknowl- 
edged ability usually bring to bear upon an im- 
portant case. For the petitioners, Judge Hoar, 
of Concord, acted as counsel until he went upon 
the Supreme Bench; then Judge MELLEN, Da- 
vip LEE CHILD, Esq,, Judge FreNncu, of Boston, 
and before the case closed, GEoRGE M. Brooks, 
and the Hon. Jonn 8S. Keyes, of Concord, and 
R. F. FutiEr, Esq., of Boston. The remonstrants 
called to their aid in the beginning, Judge An- 
BOTT, and the Hon. B. F. Butier, of Lowell, G. . 
A. SoMERBY, of Waltham, and G. H. PREston; 
Esq., of Boston. The explorations were made 
with the Commissioners by both parties being in 
attendance, and the hearing throughout was con- 
ducted with that courtesy and urbanity which dis- 
tinguishes gentlemen in every walk of life. The 
contest was often sharp, and the rebuttals and re- 
joinders expressed with more vehemence some~ 
times than the rules of rhetoric demanded, but 
no passages occurred to cause unpleasant regrets. 
During the hearing the testimony of ninety-four 
witnesses was taken, and speeches and arguments 
were “as thick as leaves in the vale of Vallam- 
brosa.” All these were taken in short hand by a 
sworn reporter, and the whole report of the Com- 
mission, including arguments of counsel, testi- 
mony of witnesses, plans, maps, surveys, sand 
bars, ford-ways, deeds, charters, and the dam at 
Billerica, printed at the public cost, making in all 
a book of nearly five hundred pages. 

A new joint committee of the Legislature which 
has recently adjourned was appointed, to which 
was submitted the report of the first commission, 
with instructions to print, and then recommend - ' 
such further action to the Legislature as the facts 
suggested and the necessities of the case seemed 
to them to require. In accordance with these in- 
structions, they made a brief, but most. compre- 
hensive report, relating the leading facts in the 
case, and presented a bill authorizing the Governor. 
and Counsel to appoint three persons. to act as 
Commissioners to take down thirtythree inches 
of the dam at any time after the first day of Sep- 
tember next. If any person considers his prop- 
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erty injured by this process, he has his claim by 
ealling upon the County Commissioners, who will 
proceed to an investigation and assessment, the 
same as where land is taken for the use of high- 
ways. 

In consequence of delay in printing the report 
of the first commission, the joint special commit- 
tee did not make their report until within three 
or four days of the close of the session, and it 
was not until Monday, three days before the Leg- 
islature adjourned, that the bill came fairly before 
the House. The friends of the measure were pre- 
pared with maps, and entered at once upon the 
discussion, and were met by the other side, by 
such arguments as they could bring to bear, but 
relying principally upon the unconstitutionality, 
as they alleged, or want of power in the Legisla- 
ture to authorize such a proceeding. The discus- 
sion in the Senate was spirited and protracted, 
but the majorities in both branches were decided 
and unmistakable, and the great measure of the 
session was triumphant. 

Earlier in the session the friends of this mea- 
sure had succeeded in getting a Declaratory Act 
passed, whereby the State takes back into its own 
control all the rights which were granted to the 
old Middlesex Canal Corporation by their Charter 
of 1793. The canal had not been used for many 
years, many miles of it being filled up and cov- 
ered with buildings and cultivated fields ; the cor- 
poration had not held a meeting for more than ten 
years, so that upon application to the Legislature, 
the Attorney-General was instructed to inquire why 
they should not relinquish their charter ? To this 
inquiry they did not respond, and the Supreme 
Court issued a decree that in consequence of the 
nonfeasance and misfeasance of said corporation, 
it should no longer hold, use, exercise or employ 
any of the privileges heretofore conferred upen 
it by the authority of the Commonwealth ; so that 
now, in case suits should be commenced for dam- 
ages, the mill-owners or dam-holders can no long- 
er screen themselves under that old charter, as by 
the passage of this Declaratory Act, every privi- 
lege granted that corporation by the Charter of 
1793, and all subsequent acts, is seized back into 
the hands of the Commonwealth, and held by it, 
and their charter entirely forfeited and annulled. 

We hope that all these proceedings will forever 
put to rest the long, vexatious and ruinous course 
of litigation that has now been going on for near- 
ly half a century. But, as in most things of this 
kind, the farmers have been the losers. One mil- 
lion of dollars will not cover the cost of damages 
that have already accrued, and it will require sev- 
eral years, under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, to restore some of the lowest lands to their 
former state of firmness and fertility. While the 
farmers have been isolated, entertaining different 











views, and struggling without concert of action, 
they have been resisted by shrewd and intelligent 
persons, aided by a compact money power, which 
has been able to “‘make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason,” and to defeat the ends of justice for 
more than fifty years in succession! As thisis a 
matter of general interest to the farmer, we may 
look at it hereafter in a more agricultural point 
of view. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB MEETING. 


Mr. Epitror:—The Concord Farmers’ Club 
closed its meetings for the year by a social re- 
union on the evening of the 19th of April, a day 
always marked with red letters in our calendar. 
Fifty-two farmers with their ladies assembled at 
the board of mine host of the Middlesex. After 
spending an hour in intercourse in his 
parlors, the President, Minot Pratt, Esq., called 
the company to order, and did the honors of the 
table in his usual modest and genial manner. Rev. 
G. Reynolds invoked the blessing of Him who 
giveth the rain and sunshine, and .causeth the 
earth to bud and blossom and bring forth food for 
man and beast. After partaking, with the far- 
mer’s appetite, of the good things provided for 
their entertainment, the President called upon E. 
W. Bull, Esq., who gave the company a very 

leasant talk. He was followed by Hon. Simon 

rown, J. B. Farmer, Wm. Brown, O. Morse, 
Esq., Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Dakin, from Wisconsin, 
Rey. G. Reynolds, C. L. Heywood, J. B. Moore, 
and other =e guages of the Club. Sam nerd me 
Esgq., recited an appropriate poem abounding in 
ys + tan ada tel to the da po the occasion. 

The whole affair passed off very pleasantly, and 
was a very agreeable close to our meetings for the 
season. 

The meetings of the club have been well attend- 
ed through the winter. Many well written essays 
have been read before the club. The discussions 
have been spirited and instructive, and cannot fail 
to make the members better farmers and better 
citizens. 

The farmers’ club, as was said by one of the 
epeeety is the farmer’s college, and I think is 
the best school he can attend, for here he has les- 
sons in both science and experience. 

The meeting at 10, P. M., adjourned to April 
19th, 1861, and the remembrance of the pleasant 
occasion will cheer all who were present, through 
the toils of the coming season. 

Yours, R. 





Worcester Soutu-East AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETY.—This new society was organized at Mil- - 
ford on the 3d inst., by the choice of the follow- 
ing list of officers, viz.:— 

Hon. A. C. Mayhew, Milford, President ; Col. 
A. Wood, Hopkinton, M. Z. Bullard, Bellingham, 
Clark Littlefield, Esq., Holliston, P. Wood, Men- 
don, Samuel Taft, Uxbridge, Vice Presidents ; 
Hon. J. G. Metcalf, Mendon, Secretary; Henry 
Chapin, Esq., Milford, Treasurer. 
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for the New England Farmer. 
TIGHT BARNS AND SICK CATTLE. 


Mr. Eprror :—There has been much written 
of late, about improvements of farms and farm 
buildings, and it would not be strange if, in some 
instances, these improvements should be carried 
to extremes. Several years ago, I learned by ex- 
perience that tight barns were not healthy for 
cattle, and a little reasoning upon the subject will 
explain why this is so. It is a well known fact, 
that the droppings of cattle, both solid and liquid, 
exhale a vast amount of gases of different kinds, 
and these gases are unfit for respiration ; if cattle 
are deprived of air, and breathe these gases, they 
die instantly, and if they breathe air impregnated 
with a large proportion of these gases, they sicken 
immediately ; the disease most likely to be pro- 
duced is pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
lungs, as the poison is applied directly to the 
lungs. ~ 

Now what provision is made in modern tight 
barns to get rid of these gases? Why, there is a 
ventilator on the top of the barn, but how are 
these gases to get to the top of the barn, since a 
large proportion of them are heavier than atmos- 
pheric air? The carbonic and sulphurous gases, 
which are more abundant than all others, are heav- 
ier than air, and consequently will not ascend; am- 
monia is light and would fly away, but the carbonic 
and sulphurous gases, having a strong affinity for 
ammonia, seize the fugitive, col a chemical ac- 
tion, a new compound is formed heavier than air, 
which, of course, must remain, unless there is some 
underground passage by which it can escape. If 
there is no place for its escape, these gases accum- 
ulaté until the barn becomes filled with them, the 
hay is impregnated, and the stock has to eat as 
well as breathe this noxious matter, and the 
trouble is worse if the stock is high fed. First, 
because high fed animals have a greater amount 
of blood, the blood vessels are fuller, and conse- 
quently a greater tendency to congestion. Sec- 
ondly, because the excrements of high fed animals 
evolve a much greater amount of gases than that 
of others, and the difficulty of ventilation is in- 
creased by the fact that these gases are so nearly 
of the weight of air. If they were all light, like 
carburetted hydrogen, they would soon escape at 
the top ; or if they were heavy like water, or even 
pure carbonic acid gas, they would, in most barns, 
find cracks sufficiently large to run out near the 
bottom ; but as the facts prove that the gases are 
nearly of the same weight of air, Iam led to the 
following conclusions : 

First, that the walls of barns should never be 
clapboarded ; then there will be a gentle current 
constantly passing through the barn, and the gases 
passing out of the cracks on the leeward side ; sec- 
ond, that the stable for horses and cattle should 
extend from one end of the barn to the other, 
with a door at each end, both of which should gen- 
erally be open excepting in severe cold weather, 
and in storms. I have found by experience that 
a horse kept up in a small tight stable will com- 
mence coughing ina very few days. Cattle do 
not suffer with the cold (unless the cold is extreme) 
if they are in good heath, are well fed, and have 
adry, clean stall, and plenty of good air to breathe. 
The lungs of an ox will manufacture a vast amount 
of animal heat. I have known a cow to be win- 





tered with no other shelter than an open shed, 
more than two hundred miles farther north than 
Massachusetts, and she gave milk atl winter, and 
came out well in the spring. Now, if it should 
prove that the sickness among the cattle is not 
caused by tight barns, and high feeding, yet I should 
not believe that it was contagious pneumonia, for 
that would be a new thing under the sun. I can- 
not learn that there ever was such a disease a’ 
cattle as contagious pneumonia. I intended to 
say something of the treatment of pneumonia, but 
I have already spun so long a yarn you will be 
impatient before you get through reading it, there. 
fore I will close. STEPHEN ADAMs, 
West Newfield, Me., April 6, 1860. 


REMARKS.—No, indeed,—not impatient. Your 


subject is one of importance, and we hope you 
will further discuss it. 





SPRING. 
The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side,—and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring. 


Continual songs arise 
From universal Nature—birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 

A second Paradise ! 
Thrice blessed spring !—thou bearest gifts divine ! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance—all are thine, 


Nor unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of Eternal Life—thrice blessed Spring ! 





IMPROVEMENT OF VEGETABLES. 


There is no vegetable now cultivated, which is 
not susceptible of almost indefinite improvement. 
Yet we see very little difference between the crops 
produced now, and the crops raised by our fore- 
fathers. Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes 
are the same, identically, as we were accustomed 
to see in our father’s fields and gardens forty 
years ago, except that, in some instances, there is 
an obvious deterioration as regards both size aad 
quality. This is the plain result of carelessness 
—a sin to which most cultivators will, we fear, be 
compelled to plead guilty, and of which they are 
annually, although some seem not to be aware of 
it, experiencing the fatal effects. The power of 
art over nature has already been most forcibly 
exemplified in the vegetable kingdom, and with 
reference to some of the very productions which, 
in this enlightened age, we are permitting to “run 
out.” ' 

Wheat is a factitious grain, exalted to its pres 
ent condition by the assiduities of culture. 
Neither rye, rice, barley or oats are at present to 
be found wild in any part of the world, if we may 
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credit the assertion of Burron; they have been 
altered by human care and industry from plants 
to which they now bear no resemblance. The ac- 
rid and nauseating opium graveolens has been 
transformed, by the magic of culture, into deli- 
cious celery; and the colewort, a plant of diminu- 
tive and scanty leaves, not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, has been improved into the suc- 
culent cabbage, the leaves of which weigh many 
pounds ! 

The potato, the introduction of which has add- 
ed millions to our population, derives its origin 
from a small, bitter root, indigenous in Chili and 
Montevideo. Similar results have attended the 
cultivation of other vegetables, fruits and flowers. 

By carefully studying the habits and modes of 
nutrition and growth covered by the various pro- 
ducts of the soil, and by selecting annually the 
best, most perfectly developed and most produc- 
tive products of the field and garden, we may, in 
a very brief period, so modify and change them, 
as almost to remove them from their respective 
classes. The fine specimens of Indian corn which 
we see at our agricultural exhibitions, have all 
begh improved in this way. The Brown and Dut- 
ton corn, in their original developement, were not 
perhaps more productive than other varieties, but 
by carefully selecting the best ears, and continu- 
ing the practice for several con eutive years, the 
very habitudes and physical characteristics of the 
vegetable seem to have been changed. Wheat, also, 
has been greatly ameliorated by the same process, 
as have oats, and many of the culmiferous vegeta- 
bles. .But this improvement is merely local, 
whereas it should be general, to produce its legiti- 
mate effects upon our agriculture. 





NuMBER OF HENs TO KEEP, AND TIME TO SELL. 
—A correspondent of the Illinois Prairie Farmer 
says: “We have kept as many as one hundred 
and fifty fowls, and fed them three pecks of 
shelled corn daily. But our experience has been, 
that we could get more than half as many eggs from 
twenty-five fowls as we could from one hundred. 
We have carried chicks the size of quails to mar- 
ket, and found them ready sale at twenty-five 
cents each. We might have fed them four months 
longer, and found them dull sale at a dime apiece.” 





GARDEN CreEss.—This is a favorite salad plant, 
and, in this character, only the seminal plants are 
used. It is very hardy and prolific, and may be 
sowed once a week, from the opening of the 
ground in spring until the close of the season. 
Old rich garden soil is the most congenial to it, 
but any lands of fine texture will, if properly pul- 
verized and enriched with putrescent manure, 
produce a good crop. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY APRIL 
NUMBER OF N. BE. FARMER. 


Page 154.—Agricultural Education.—The ex- 
tracts here given from Judge FrRENcH’s forthcom- 
ing essay will make not a few of the readers of 
this journal desire very earnestly that a few more 
extracts may be furnished. Perhaps the editor 
may be of the same opinion, and thus be induced 
to present to his readers another column or more 
of extracts from what appears to be a carefully 
considered, judicious, discriminating and instrue- 
tive essay. All these excellent qualities are cer- 
tainly quite evident in the last of the three ex- 
—_ commencing near foot of first column 
re) e 155, and which might very appropriate} 
nuiesnedival for their ohne Co Be a9 aa red 
ademical Education insufficient in two respects. 
As means of general education, neither our colle- 
ges nor our academies, as at present constituted 
and conducted, will ever be of much service in the 
way of fitting young men for the business of farm- 
ing, or the more common employments of actual 
life; first, because they neither profess to do so, 
nor are adapted to do it; the time and attention 
of the pupils in both kinds of institutions being 
Dorcel shapeut exclusively to the study of the 
dead languages and mathematics; and secondly, 
because their classes do not, “and as at present 
arranged, never can include more than a small 
portion of our young men.” ; 

The extract headed Statistics, and the table of 
average products per acre, ought to operate as a 
stimulus to a better style of farming—one whose 
average products will be less discreditable to us, 
when brought at some future time into similar 
comparison with Scotland, &c., as is done in the 
table constructed by Mr. Frencu. ‘The statistics 
furnished in this table of average crops are made 
the subject of some noteworthy remarks, by Mr. 

S. Fay, on page 156; but we cannot quite 
agree with him when he contends as reported, 
that “the reason, the only reason, why we do not 
equal the product of Scotland, is, that we do not 
understand our business.” This may be one rea- 
son, but it is certainly not the only one, for thou- 
sands of farmers, through the influence of slack- 
ness, slovenliness, indolence and other causes, do 
not do as well as they know how. Then, too, 
there is a stimulus—the spur of necessity—which 
drives the farmers in Scotland and England to do 
their very utmost, both with head and hands, and 
which operates scarcely at all in this country. 
From the produce of their farms, the tenant farm- 
ers of these countries have not merely to suppl 
the wants of their own families, but they have al- 
so to spare enough to raise for their landlords a 
rent, usually in cash, of from about $5 to $15 and 
even $25 per acre. The American farmer knows 
nothing, or but little, of this dire necessity, and 
therefore does not strain every nerve, as his trans- 
atlantic brethren are obliged to do. But though 
the non-understanding of our business is not the 
only cause of our comparatively small crops, it is 
so to an extent which justifies all the efforts made, 
or to be made, by individual or governmental en- 
terprise, to make a better understanding of the 
business of farming more common, and to induce 
American farmers to bestir themselves. 

May we venture a suggestion to Judge French, 
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and submit for his consideration, our persuasion 
that when his essay next goes through the press, 
the table of average products per acre would be 
made more useful and less discreditable to Amer- 
ican farmers, if he would add another line, and 
ive the average or maximum of such crops as 
ve been offered for premiums at any County, or 
State Agricultural Society. 

Page159.—A Farmer’s Barometer —The praise 
bestowed upon Mr. TimBy’s improvement in ba- 
rometers will doubtless make a good many of the 
readers of the monthly Farmer turn, as we did, to 
the advertisements to ascertain whether there 
might there be found two items of information in 
regard to this new barometer, which so much 

raise makes it very desirable to know. The two 
items in regard to this new barometer which many 
will wish to ascertain, are, in question-form, 
these: 1, What is the special improvement or 
invention introduced by Mr. Timpy? and 2, 
What is the price of the barometer manufactured 
by him, and where is it to be had ?_ The readers 
of the monthly would like such answers to these 
questions as Mr. TimBy could most appropriately 
supply them with by means of an advertisement. 
They would like also to know whether his barom- 
eter is a mercurial one, or an aneroid, or some- 
thing different from either. If Mr. T. has adver- 
tised in the weekly Farmer, and neglected doing 
so in the monthly, because he thought the readers 
of the latter rather “‘small potatoes,” or not likely 
to become purchasers of his wares, we can assure 
him that some quite competent judges are of a 
contrary opinion. Let him try. 

The ehief reason why barometers are not more 
in demand among farmers are these: 1. Their 


uses and advantages are not clearly understood. 


2. The price, if over five dollars, will always be a 
hindrance to the general introduction of this use- 
ful instrument; 3. There *s a pretty common im- 

ression that it requires more than usual skill or 
intelligence to keep barometers in order, and to 
understand aright the indications which they fur- 
nish of changes in the weather. A smart peddler 
might overcome the first and last of these obsta- 
cles, and, if able to furnish a good-looking and 
reliable article at or under five dollars, might do 
quite a large business among farmers. 

Page 162.—Raising Pork.—Only once in twen- 
Y years have our pigs been anywhere else but in 
the pork barrel some time before Christmas, but 
the experience of that winter furnished confirma- 
tion of the statement here made, viz., that a bush- 
el of corn in September or October will fatten 
more than one and a half in December. 

Page 165.—Soaking Seed Wheat.—Good man- 
agers will act on the hint here given, and try it 
either on a large or a small scale. 

Page 166.—Hints on Sheep Management.— 
Good managers will do pretty much as Mr. GREEN 
does, and especially never allow ewes to breed 
till three years old. More ANon. 





Honey Bees.—Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Kane 
Co., Ill., writes to the Prairie Farmer, that farm- 
ers in his section are giving more than usual at- 
tention to bee-keeping ; that there are near 200 
swarms within the compass of two miles, end in- 
quires, “can the country be overstocked ?” 





—— 
AGRICULTURE IN A BOY’S SOHOOL. 


One of our best Academies, we think, is that 
of Mr. Alfred Roe, at Cornwall in the Highlands ; 
and Mr. Roe has shown his eagerness to keep 
pace with improvement, by catering warmly into 
the new enthusiasm for educational agriculture, 
He has a large garden attached to his Academy, 
and, in it, he intends that his scholars shall be 
taught the rudiments of farming. An essay “on 
the cultivation of the Red Antwerp Raspberry,” 
written by Master Caldwell, one of his aniaiae 
already appeared in the March number of the 
New York Teacher forwarded to that periodi- 
cal by H. L. Stuart, Esq., in connection with a 
Letter to the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute, proposing the system. The following pas- 
sage explains it :— 

“Each pupil in the higher classes, both boys and 
girls, will be required to select some one of the 
various farm or garden products, including all 
kinds of domestic live stock and labor-saving im- 
plements, as an object of special observation and 
study, under the direction of the teacher, and the 
eye of the parents at home. This exercise will 
éxtend to the selection of varieties, adaptations to 
soils and climates, planting, chemical composi- 
tion, observation and processes of development, 
and practical applications of the best method of 
treatment; the whole forming a series of inter- 
esting and useful subjects for oral and wrigten 
discussions during one or more school terms. 
Each pupil finally summing up results, in an es- 
say to be preserved among the records of the 
school, a copy of which is to be sent to the 
rents, and the t meritorious to be forwarded 
to the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, or 
to the nearest state or county agricultural socie 
or farmers’ club, to be read and preserved in their 
annual reports. The planting and practical exer- 
cises and applications will be conducted chiefly at 
the homes of the pupils. But little ground will 
be required for each illustration ; general interest 
and emulation will be excited among scholars and 
parents, and the most approved methods, varieties 
and processes will be brought into immediate use 
and practice throughout the country; thus gen- 
erally stimulating and adding vastly to our pro- 
ductive agricultural industry, without increasing 
the cost of instruction in our common schools.” 

In this admirable graft upon the tree of knowl- 
edge, we wish Mr. Roe, and his brother teachers 
throughout the country, every possible success. 





To GET EarRLy SQuasHEs, MELONS OR CUCUM- 
BERS.—Cut two pieces of strong sods from fine, 
rich pasture ground, shave the dirt sides even, lay 
one of the sods on a piece of board, grass down, 
and stick in the seeds an inch or two apart, then 
put on the other sod, and keep them in a warm 
corner near the fire-place, giving them a sprinkle 
of rain-water once in a while, if they get too dry. 
The seeds will take root, and when the time comes 
to | out the plants, cut out a piece of the lower 
sod with each seed, so as not to break the tender 
rootlets, and plant it where it is to grow. In this 
way, you gain two or three weeks’ time, and the 
plants will get the start of bugs and flies. A lit- 
tle extra care will be well compensated by extra 
early and fine vegetables.—Farmer's’ Advocate. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


Will the weeping willow flourish upon plain or 
“Where can “ ae fe 
RA B 


tained, and 


sandy land ? 
. KNAPP. 


at what price ? 
Haverhill, N. H., 1860. 


ReMaRks.—This willow will undoubtedly grow 
on plain lands, but not flourish as it will in its 
native habitat by the water-courses. Its name, 
“willow,” means “near the water.” Linnzus gave 
it its specific name, Babylonica Salix, under the 
idea that it might be the tree so touchingly re- 
ferred to in the 137th Psalm: “By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof.” Nurserymen 
usually have it for sale. 


A COW AND HER CUD. 


A cow that I have had the care of in part, the 
past season, has shown symptoms of disease in a 
manner that is uncommon in these parts. In De- 
cember last, while clearing her manger one morn- 
ing, I found about a peck of cuds = 
that had been thrown up the 
night previous. Each successive 
morning, for two or three weeks, 
there were found some, not as 
many as at first; have seen no- 
thing of the kind for the last six 
weeks. She has been hearty and 
regular to eat and drink from the 
first, but has gradually growr 
weaker, so that now, when tied 
in the stable, she cannot get up 
alone. By the way, from the 
first, she changed her manner of 
getting up, so that it is like that 
of a horse, forward feet first. 

If you, or any of your readers, 
can point out a cause, or a cure 
for the disease, you will oblige 

A FARMER. 

Hanover, N. H., 1860. 


RINGBONE OR TETTER. 

I have had some experience 
with the ringworm, or tetter in 
cattle, and never have failed of curing in a short 
time, with grease rubbed on once or twice. Salt 
grease or pot skimmings is the best that I have 
tried. This disease is quite apt to go through the 
whole stock, if not taken in season. 

GrorcE Harney. 
Marlborough, March, 1860. 


SICK HENS—LEGHORN FOWLS. 


One of your correspondents wishes to know 
what will cure his sick hens. I have had them 
sick in the way he describes, I should think, and 
gave them a tea-spoonful of castor oil, which has 
cured them in my case. 

I wish some of your Leghorn fowl correspon- 
dents would give a description of these fowls, 
whether they are large or smail, and their color, 
whether they are what are commonly called the 








= 


Black Poland. The Poland fowls are 
black—some white, with top-knots ; small, 
layers, and not inclined to sit. 

Hyde Park, April, 1860. Orson Haney. 


FREEZING AND THAWING. 


Will some of your correspondents inform me 
why freezing alk thawing are in order 
that the sap may flow from our maple trees in su- 
gar time? What are the constituent parts of su- 
ar P READER OF THE FARMER. 
Putney, Vi., 1860. 





TWO OF OUR COMMON INSECTS, 


THE Katypip.—“The katydid is one of the 
most conspicuous grasshoppers of North Ameri- 
ca. In the cool evenings of Autumn its telan- 
choly song reverberates from every tree in our 
orchards and forests, and its never-ceasing com- 
plaint, that katydid, has not only suggested a 
thousand pleasant recollections, but has often o~ 
casioned many curious and poetical conjectures 
as to its origin and significance.” 


We are not aware that this grasshopper is in 
any way hurtful to our plants, unless, like other 
grasshoppers, it becomes exceedingly numerous. 
Jaeger, whom we have quoted above, speaks of 
the significance of this little insect, and says that 
“he knows nothing in nature that is insignificant.” 
We think this the true view of the matter. “It 
is certainly essential, or it would not have been” 
created. How do we know but the bee, or swal- 
low, or pigeon, could be spared just as well ? 
“Each animated atom of creation bears the stamp 
of some great moral or intellectual significance, 
and appeals to man’s universal and unborn con- 
viction that naught was ever made in vain.” 

A facetious poet has asked this little insect tat- 
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tler what occasioned its everlasting song of “Ka- 
tydid,” and pretends to have obtained for an 
answer certain hints as to sundry interviews be- 
tween a certain Miss Katydid and her lover. 
He says: 
“But never fear me, gentle one, nor waste a thought or tear, 
Lest I should whisper what I heard in any mortal ear ; 


I only sport among the boughs, and like a spirit hid, 
I think on what I saw and heard, and laugh out ‘Katydid.? 


I see among the leaves here, when evening zephyrs sigh, 
And those that listen to my voice I love to mystify ; 

I never tell them all I know, although I’m often bid ; 

I laugh at curiosity, and chirrup ‘Katydid.’ *? 


The katydid is nearly one and a half inches 
long, and its wings, when expanded, are about 
three inches wide. Its wings are of a pale green, 
and its wing-covers of a dark green color, which 
fades away, and becomes brown when the insect 
is dead and dried. 

It is avery singular fact, and shows the general 
deficiency in entomological knowledge, that num- 
berless though they be, still very few persons can 
say that they have seen this handsome little in- 
sect. It dwells in trees and shrubs, and usually 

conceals itself during the day under the leaves. 


Tae Piczon TREMEX.—This is a destructive 
little insect, more than an inch long, and like the 
whole family of them, is provided with a borer, 
which is one inch long, as thick as a bristle, of a 
black color, and always concealed within the body 
when not in use. 

They feed exclusively on wood, making long 
passages through it, and thus destroying much 
valuable timber; and as they grow very slowly, 
and remain several years in the larve state, they 
often become injurious to whole forests of trees. 
When fully grown, they are about one inch long, 
when they make their cocoon; and in a few days 
after undergo their final transformation into the 
perfect insect. 





Oats.—QuanTITY OF SEED PER ACRE.—I see 
by your paper that you would be pleased to hear 
from correspondents their experience in regard 
to the quantity of seed sown per acre in oat cul- 
ture. two of my neighbors had each one acre of 





land, which they wished to seed down with oats, 
Their farms join, and the soil was the same, and 
treated alike, except that one neighbor sowed one 
bushel per acre, and measured up forty, of as 
handsome oats as I ever saw, as the result. The 
other man sowed three and one-half bushels per 
acre, and measured up but thirty-three bushels. 
But he had a much larger quantity of straw. If 
these results were to decide the question, I should 
think that where the largest quantity of fodder 
was the most of an object, the heavy seedi 
would be the best. The man who has vine 
seeding with but one bushel per acre, has received 
nearly the like results for the past two years.— 
Geo. D. ForisTat, in Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINING A MUCK SWAMP. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have a muck swamp of about 
two acres, and twenty-five or thirty feet deep. I 
have drained the water off about fone feet deep, 
and want to drain deeper, and have thought some 
of putting ina syphon; I think that a 14 inch 
pipe will drain it through the summer season. I 
wish to inquire through the Farmer, which will 
be the cheapest and the best pipe to use for this 
purpose. Perhaps that you, or some of your 
correspondents, can give me the desired informa- 
tion. The object in draining this so deep, is, that 
the muck may rot as it lays in the bed, that when 
it is dug, we shall have the use of it sooner than 
we should if it was covered all the time. Per- 
haps some of our farmers will say that it will not 
pay to invest money in farming, but I think that 
most of the farmers in this vicinity are too afraid 
of improving their farms ; they had rather let their 
money, and take slow notes, and stock in vessels, 
banks, &c., which I think is poor policy. I be- 
lieve that farming will pay, when it is managed 
as it should be. At least, I have more faith in it 
than our friend, Mr. Pinkham, appears to have. 

A. 8. WENTWORTH. 

Hope, Me., April 7, 1860. 


REMARKS.—We should think pine logs would 
be the most economical. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COFFEE RAISING. 


In answer to the inquiry of “S. W. M.,” in a 
late number of your paper, concerning the success- 
ful cultivation of Java coffee, I would inform him 
that I procured a few kernels last season, and 
planted a dozen hills. It grew vigorously, and 
yielded when harvested a quart or more, of what I 
supposed to be pure Java coffee. This experiment, 
as far as it goes, proves that coffee can be raised 
in our climate, but whether successfully or not, 
needs further proof. After it is harvested, a prom- 
inent difficulty presents itself, which I wish you, 
or some of your readers, would obviate, and that 
is, how shall it be prepared for use? It has but 
little resemblance to our imported article, and 
must pass through some process to render it pal- 
atable. Any information concerning this subject 
will be gladly received through the medium of 
your valuable paper. E. A. Rowe. 

Laconia, N. H., April 4, 1860, 
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FRIGHTFUL RAVAGES OF THE CATTLE 
DISTEMPER. 


ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF THE DISEASE, AND THE 
MEANS FOR ITS EXTERMINATION. 


This disease has been known to be in existence 
-n Massachusetts for several months. It is gen- 
srally supposed to have been introduced here by 
some cattle imported from Germany, by Mr. Che- 
aery, of Belmont, a town some five or six miles 
from Boston. From his herd a calf was sent into 
the town of North Brookfield, in Worcester coun- 
ty, and from thence the disease extended into 
some of the neighboring towns. The matter was 
brought before the Legislature at its late session, 
but the subject was so new, and a considerable 
portion of the members so much alarmed when- 
ever the words “treasury” and “dollars” were used, 
that no definite action was had upon it until the 
last hours of the session were passing away. In 
the meantime the disease was unquestionably mak- 
ing its silent progress in several ways, and the 
golden moment for suppressing it effectually was 
gone. It is possible, however, that the disease is 
epidemic, and that it will baffle all human fore- 
sight and skill to prevent its ravages. We hope 
not. But when we consider that it is communi- 
cated readily by association, and that almost uni- 
versal changes are taking place in our neat stock 
at this season of the year, there is much ground, 
we must confess, for well-founded belief that it will 
cover the extent of New England. 

Below we give an account of a visit of Gov. 
Banks to the infected district, the examinations 
by the Commissioners, and the depressed state of 
feeling among the farmers, together with inter- 
esting incidental matters as reported for the Dai- 
ly Bee. 

‘More than $8,000,000 is invested in neat cattle in the State 
of Massachusetts. If this destructive disease should once spread 
over New England, millions of property must be sacrificed. 

From the representations made by the Commissioners and 
others, Goy. Banks, on Saturday, April 21, visited the principal 
locality of the disease, and in company with the Commissioners 
and others gathered such information as they were able con- 
cerning the disease, the extent to which it has spread, what 


means will be required to check it, as will enable them to pro- 
ceed with good judgment. 


PRINCIPAL SEAT AND ORIGIN OF THE DISEASE. 


As we have before stated, North Brookfield, on the high land 
in the western part of Worcester County, is the place where the 
ravages of the distemper have been most disastrous. It has, 
however, spread, as it is thought, into several of the adjoining 
towns, and it is not precisely known to what extent. It is quite 
certain that there are cases in New Braintree, Ware, South 
Brookfield, Rutland, East Brookfield, Barre and Oakham. This 
is a fine agricultural region, noted for its dairies and its excel- 
lent butter and cheese. The herds of most of the farmers are 
large, and many of them carefully selected from blood stock. 
The disease reached North Brookfield from Mr. Chenery’s farm 
at Belmont. Curtis Stoddard bought a calf from Chenery’s herd 
and took it home. It was soon taken sick, and not knowing of 
the disease, he took the calf to his father’s, Leonard Stoddard, 
to betreated. He was a very large farmer, trades cattle large- 
ly, and had on hand a large herd, to which the contagion was 
communicated. Once in this large herd, the distemper spread 
in all directions. Several of Mr. Stoddard’s cattle were taken 
sick about two weeks after the calf was brought there, and in 
about ten or fifteen days died. This section of the town has 
become entirely depopulated of its cattle. 





THE EXAMINATION. 


The examinations made on Saturday were in this neighbor- 
hood—the first on the farm of Mr. Alden Olmstead, As we 
passed up the road, but few cattle were seen. Arriving at the 
farm of Mr. Olmstead they found a herd of fourteen, out of 
which two had already been killed and seven died. Besides these 
were four spring calves. The cattle were tied up in the barn 
awaiting examination. They were feeding, and, to the common 
observer, there was nothing particular indicating disease. Some 
of them stood with their backs slightly arched, and their heads 
drooping a little. What was more observable, on a closer exam- 
ination, was a certain unnatural expression of the eye, which 
was slightly glazedand dull, as if the animal was suffering from 
pain. Otherwise the herd looked well, most of them in good or- 
der, and some of them, apparently, in perfect condition. They 
were all condemned, 

The examination is made by sounding the lungs. This is done 
by rapping with the fingers on the ribs, just back of the withers 
and near the back bone. Ifthe animal is untouched by the dis- 
ease, they are resonant ; but if the distemper has fastened upon 
them, they give back a dull sound. Some idea of the extent of 
these enlargements may be formed by the fact, that the lungs of 
one cow, which should have weighed four pounds, were so much 
enlarged that they weighed sixteen pounds, filling the cavity 
completely, and adhering to the pleura, 

One cow was led out by the side of one of the “‘graves.””> By 
her stool a man with asledge-hammer. A crack on the head 
brought the animal down, the throat was cut, and the hot blood 
poured into the pit. The surgeons laid bare the lungs and took 
them out. They were swollen, discolored, and in portions filled 
with pus, showing an advanced stage of the disease. 

Another cow was taken up,in which the surgeons had not de- 
tected the disease afier a careful examination, although she had 
ofcourse been exposed. On taking out the lungs they were 
found comparatively healthy, but wanting in the natural 
tus, and with a slight discoloration on the edge, showing the 
ciplent stages of the disease. This animal had a strong consti- 
tution, which had resisted the distemper thus far. Another had 
been attacked, but was thought by the owner to have recovered. 
The left tung was discolored, andadhered to the diaphragm, but 
the right lung, as is usual in cases of this kind, was badly dis- 
eased, having adhered tothe sac. A marked case was a greyish 
cow which had produced two calves, twins, one of which had 
died of the disease. The cow was found to be slightly diseased, it 
having been transferred in a measure to the calves. When the 
calf was led along he breathed with difficulty, and on exami- 
nation it was found to be a very bad case. 

The Commissioners next proceeded to Mr. Leonard Stoddard’s. 
the farm where the disease first was known. Three were kill 
here. They were all found diseased. This ended the examina- 
tions for the day. 

The examinations and explanations by the veterinary sur- 
geons were very minute, and the explanations intelligent. 
Everything throwing light upon the disease in its different 
stages of developement was examined, and specimens of the 
lungs were reserved in nearly all the cases. Their investiga- 
tions will throw much light upon the disease, and though they 
cannot aid in curing what is incurable, they will apprise the 
public of the dangers to be apprehended from it, and prepare 
them for some measures for its extinction. 


THE NUMBER KILLED, THEIR COST, ETC. 


The method by which the Commissioners proceed is as f ' 
lows : whenever there is suspicion of disease they make exai 
nations, andif they find disease the cattle are condemned 
await slaughter, under their supervision. In cases where tl 
have reason to suspect the cattle have been exposed, while the) 
are notcertain of disease, they issue a process by which the 
stock is put in ‘‘arrest?’—that is, prevented from mixing with 
other cattle. 

The whole number which have been put under arrest, togeth- 
er with those killed, up to Saturday night, is about eight hun- 
dred head. 

The value, as by apprisal of those actually killed up to Sat- 
urday night, is $3780. 

The following table exhibits the names of the persons whose 
cattle have been condemned, showing also the original number 
of their herds, the number which the Commissioners bought for 
preliminary examination, the number which have died, and 
the number which have been killed. It is taken from the books 


of the Commissioners : 

No. Herd. Bought, »Died. Killed. 
C. P. Huntington...... 22 8 458 F 
Alden B. Woodis....... . ’ a 
A. A. Needham........ 

° 12 
L, Stoddard. ........se0 10 


82 
INCIDENTS, RUMORS, ETC. 


It is hardly possible to convey an impression of the feeling 
which exists in North Broukfield and vicinity. The western part 
of Worcester county is as much affected by such a calamity as 
any section of the State could be. The beautiful town of North 
Brookfield has thus far suffered the most, but unless the scourge 
is arrested other towns will suffer equally. It is the chief subject 
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of conversation among all classes of people. As one result of 
the » butter, cheese, veal or beef is taken from 
the Brookfield stations, unless after the most rigid investigation 
into its antecedents. It will be along time before the reputa- 
tion of the region will be recovered. 

One man named Meade is of the opinion that it was communi- 
cated to his cattle by means of his clothes. He says he was at 
Stoddard’s, and among his cattle, and after he went home his 
calves came around him, smelt of his frock, and were soon at- 
tacked. It is said, however, that his cattle and some of Stod- 
dard’s were at some time together. There was a report that the 
distemper had appeared in Ware, having been conveyed in some 
hay sold from a barn in North Brookfield, in which were infected 
cattle. The Commissioners, determined to take every precau- 
tion, will probably prohibit the sale of hay from infccted barns. 
At the close of the examinations on Saturday, the Commis- 
sioners requested the people from the adjoining towns to change 
their clothes before going into their barns. 


IS THE MEAT POISONOUS ? 


This is the question in which all consumers of beef, milk and 
butter are interested. Up toacertain stage of the disease the 
meat is not injurious, though the Commissioners have prohibited, 
entirely, its sale. In European countries the sale of the beef of 
animals suffering with this disease is legalized. There is no virus 
introduced into the system, and the meat is only injured from 
the blood not being purified by the operation of perfect lungs. 


DESCRIPTION AND SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 


The locality of the disease, as its name denotes, (pleuro-pneu- 
monia) is in the lining membrane of the thoracic cavity, and in 
the thoracic viscera. Itis probable that the disease is really adis- 
ease of the lungs merely, and that the pleuraor contiguous mem- 
branes are affected merely by sympathy. If an autopsy be 
made of an animal suffering from the disease, the cavity of the 
chest is discovered to contain a quantity of diseased serum, the 
effusion of the affected pleura; and the lungs are seen to be sol- 
idified, filled with lymph, and of the dark color of venous ér un- 
oxgenated blood, instead of being porous and of a pink color, 
From this solidification and the dark color, physicians have 
agreed that the lungs do not act naturally in the elimination of 
carbonic acid and the absorption of oxygen into the blood, and 
as by degrees the blood gets poorer and poorer, has less and less 
vitality in it, the animal must die, just as a man must when shut 
up with a pan of charcoal in a close room. 

It is only recently that this disease has been introduced into 
this country, it having come over, without doubt, with some “‘im- 
proved stock ;”? but the fearful ravages it has already caused 
here andin New Jersey leave no room to doubt that it is highly 
infectious, and the experiments in inoculation made in Europe 
lead us to suppose it is contagious also. 

This disease is supposed to have originated in the Netherlands, 
was probably introduced into this country by Dutch cattle, but 
has been known for a century and a half in England, France 
and Germany, in which latter country the government have 
adopted the most energetic measures for its extirpation. 


Paoli Lathrop, Esq., one of the Commissioners 
upon the cattle disease, accompanied by Drs. 
Bates and Thayer, visited Belmont on Tuesday, 
24th, to ascertain whether the disease had made 
any progress in that vicinity. They thoroughly 
examined the herds of Messrs. Adolphus Brown, 
S. Kendall, James B. Kendall, M. W. Marsh and 
George Prentiss, and found them entirely free 
from disease. Most of the animals were in very 
fine condition. It is a singular fact that one of 
the above herds run in a pasture beside that of 
Mr. Chenery, where the disease originated. Yet 
no disease had appeared among the animals. The 
result of the observations of the Commissioners 
in this respect is that the disease is not conveyed 
in the air. It is contagious, and not epidemic. 

The farm of Mr. Chenery was also visited. 
There were no new cases of the disease. Mr. 
Lathrop commends Mr. Chenery for the precau- 
tions which he has taken since he became aware 
of the dangerous character of the disease, to pre- 
vent it from spreading. 

Hon. Amasa Walker, another of the Commis- 





sioners, made a further examination among the 
herds in Brookfield, but found no new cases. 

A meeting of the Commissioners and surgeons 
was held at the State House on Wednesday. The 
appropriation of $10,000 is considered too small 
by some $5000, and measures were taken to raise 
a guaranty fund, to secure the required amount. 
We are informed by Dr. Dadd, that the Commis- 
sioners are satisfied that, with one exception, the 
disease is confined to North Brookfield, and that 
the evil may be eradicated by the slaughter of the 
infected herds, and the adoption of the proper 
precautions. The reports of the disease having 
appeared in New Hampshire are considered un- 
founded, and the disease in Essex County was en- 
tirely different from pleuro-pneumonia. 





WHITEW ASHING---A WHITEWASH. 


This is a subject upon which our farmers re- 
quire “line upon line and precept upon precept.” 
Whitewash is one of the most valuable articles 
in the world, when properly applied. It prevents 
not only the decay of wend, but conduces greatly 
to the healthiness of all buildings, whether of 
wood or stone. Outbuildings and fences, when 
not painted, should be supplied once or twice ev- 
ery year witha good coat of whitewash, which 
should be prepared in the following way: Take 
a clean, water-tight barrel or other suitable cask, 
and put into it half a bushel of lime. Slack it 
by pouring water over it, boiling hot, and in suf- 
ficient quantity to cover it five inches deep, and 
stir it briskly till thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been effected, dissolve it in water, 
and add two pounds of sulphate of zinc, and one 
of common salt. These will cause the wash te 
harden, and prevent its cracking, which gives an 
unseemly appearance to the work. If desirable, 
a beautiful cream color may be communicated to 
the above wash, by adding three pounds of yellow 
ochre; or a good pearl or lead color, by the addi- 
tion of lamp, vine or ivory black. For fawn col- 
or, add four pounds umber—Turkish or American 
(the latter is the cheapest,)—one pound Indian 
red and one pound common lampblack. For 
common stone color, add four pounds raw umber, 
and two pounds lampblack. 

This wash may be applied with a common 
whitewash brush, and will be found much superior 
both in appearanee and durability, to common 
whitewash.— Germantown Telegraph. 





FARM RECORD. 


Who does not, in the spring-time, desire to 
know at what time in years past he plowed and 
planted, and whether he had good or poor crops, 
and when he first had green peas and new pota- 
toes, and when the robins and bluebirds first an- 
nounced that summer was near ? 

The Farm REcoRD, just published by C. M. 
Saxton, Barker & Co.; and for sale by A. Williams, 
& Co., is a nice quarto book, arranged with blanks 
for the farmer’s use, in which he may rate all such 
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facts as the above, and a thousand more, such as 
the cost of labor on each field and crop, every ex- 
pense of repaira, tools, stock, and the like, the 
course of the winds, the rainfall, frosts, and all 
else that belongs to the climate. 

Accurate farm accounts are almost unknown in 
this country, and yet without them, we can feel 
no assurance as to the profit or loss of any opera- 
tion. This book is arranged for keeping them 
accurately for 25 years, beginning with 1860. If 
farmers would but be as accurate as merchants, in 
their farm affairs, agriculture would soon become 
here, as it isin Europe in several countries, a cer- 
tain and profitable business, instead of the chance 
matter it too often is with us. 

We earnestly advise every farmer to keep care- 
ful and reliable memoranda of all his operations, 
and we know of no more convenient form than 
that here presented, for preserving the incidents 
of the farm, for future reference and comparison. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STUDIES OF THE SOIL---No. 2. 
BY WILLIAM EDSON. 


Upon the examination of any productive soil 
we find the following arrangement of strata: 

1. A layer of dark earth varying in thickness 
from a few inches to a foot ormore. Chemically, 
this soil contains more carbon and ammonia, or 
in other words, more organized matter, than the 
subjacent strata. 

2. A layer of earth which is generally finer in 
its composition and lighter in color than the first ; 
this, also, contains some vegetable matter, but 
usually partakes more of the original nature of 
the soil than it does of the first-or carbonized 
stratum. The thickness is commonly but a few 
inches. In many cases we find no well defined 
stratum to which we can give the name of subsoil, 
the whole mass, to the depth of several feet, pre- 
sents a uniform appearance, with the exception 
that the upper portion shows a slight change at 
its junction with the first stratum. "The cause for 
the absence of a well defined subsoil must be as- 
signed to the porosity and slight retentiveness of 
the mass. It occurs in morines and alluvials, 
je: rarely in primtive, lake or river deposited 
soils. 

3. Where there is a definite subsoil we find im- 
mediately under it a stratum of impervious earth, 
rock, or perhaps a permanent water table. Im- 
pervious earth in this situation receives the name 
of “pan” or “hard-pan.” 

The above division is clearly independent of 
any geological formation. It depends entirely 
upon causes that are in perpetual action; these 
= air, rain, change of temperature and vegeta- 

ion. 

For the purpose of clearly understanding how 
this division is produced, let us suppose a tract of 
country has just undergone some great geologi- 
cal change, and that it presents at the surface a 
conglomeration of materials, but no stratification 
or definite division. If we penetrate it, we find 
that its nature does not change as we descend, at 





least for a depth that exceeds that of any earth 
that has effect upon vegetation. Such soil must 
of necessity be barren; though it may contain all 
of the elements of a prod e soil, and even in 
what is said to be right proportion, its ele- 
ments are held in such close chemical conforma- 
tion as to be useless for the nourishment of veg- 
etation. Now, if we consider the action of time, or 
rather what is called weathering, upon this mass, 
we shall see how the surface strata receive their 
varieties of soils, subsoils and pans. 

The great agents effecting these changes are, as 
has been stated above, air, and its gases, rain, 
change of temperature and vegetation. The gas- 
es held in the atmosphere cannot act upon the 
soil to any extent otherwise than through the 
agencies of rain or vegetation. 

These gases are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and carbonic acid. Oxygen exists in the atmos- 
phere in two forms, viz: in chemical combination 
with carbon, forming carbonic acid gas, in 
mechanical combination with nitrogen, forming 
air. Hydrogen exists in but one form, that is in 
combination with nitrogen forming ammonia. 

Carbonic acid gas has occasioned great inquiry 
among modern philosophers on account of its con- 
nection with the coal formations. It has been 
strongly argued by some that at one period of the 
earth’s existence, viz: the carboniferous, this gos 
was much more plentiful than at present. e 
advocates of this theory draw their argument 
principally from the fact that ames quantities of 
carbon are annually secreted by plants and trees, 
and that a large part of these are not again de- 
composed, but are buried in the earth, thus per- 
manently removing from the atmosphere a great 
portion of its carbon. 

The unsoundness of this argument will be made 
apparent by applying precisely the same line of 
reasoning to the poe thus : costae the agency 
of volcanoes, springs, &c., large quantities of car- 
bonic acid are tnows to be taken from the earth 
and given to the atmosphere, therefore, in the ear- 
ly periods of the earth’s history, much less carbon 
existed in the atmosphere than at present. The 
truth lies in neither the one nor the other of these 
arguments, but in both. While it is true that the 
plants are constantly absorbing and deposit- 
ing this gas, the voleanoes and springs are decom- 
posing and dispersing it. Thus nature shows her- 
self ever evenhanded. 

Although carbonic acid forms but one 
twenty-five hundredth part of the atmosphere, its 
action upon vegetation is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Some maintain that plants can derive their 
carbon from no other source, all admit that the 
greater part is thus derived. Its action upon the 
soil is mostly through the agency of vegetation ; 
but still it performs an important part indepen- 
dently, by decomposing almost all minerals. It 
acts as a mechanical ten in making the soil finer, 
and, in roughening the particles, helps to keep it 
open to the action of air and water. The only 
instance in which carbonic acid is injurious to the 
soil, is when it, in connection with iron, forms 
graphite or black lead. It may be solely owing 
to this action that the first oxide of iron is so 
poisonous to the soil. In this case the iron does 
not combine with the carbon, but simply acts as 
an excitant for the carbon to form itself into 
graphite. ° 
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When this action does not take place, an excess 
of carbonic acid may render svil unproductive, but 
it always improves it in richness that may at any 
time be made available for cultivation by simple 
exposure to the air, or by the action of alkalies. 
An excess of carbonic acid is rarely to be found 
unless in undrained lands. 

Ammonia is thought to produce no effect upor 
plants through the agency of the atmosphere, but 
to act upon them from the soil alone. Ammonia 
is collected from the atmosphere by rains and 
dews, and acts upon soils as an alkali, neutraliz- 
ing acids, and decomposing silex, forming com- 
— soluble in water. ‘Though this gas forms 

ut one twenty-eight-millionth part of the atmos- 
phere, it is of the very highest importance in the 
ormation of productive soils. But as its action 
in this case is intimately connected with that of 
rains, dews and changes of temperature, it will 
not be considered as an independent agent, as- 
suming that its effect is included within that of 
weathering. 

By the term weathering I mean to express such 
action as temperature, rain, dew and aeration 
may have upon any formation, the time within 
which it has taken place being unlimited. 

The following table and remarks by Stockhardt 
illustrate, in a very forcible manner, the action of 
rain and change of temperature in producing the 
’ stratification of soils. ‘Basalt, an intimate mix- 
ture of felspar and augite, exhibited the following 
differences in a comparison of its constituents in 
the fresh and weathered condition : 


Weathered Consequently dissolved 
—— and pe oem f by water. 
00 


78 2 
228 55 
43 20 
29 10 


2 4 
it uit 
The first thing resulting, with great clearness, 
from these figures, is the diverse degrees of solu- 
bility of the individual constituents of basalt ; the 


fresh, solid basalt had lost approximately by its 
weathering, of its 


Alkaline earths, (lime and magnesia) 13a. 
Alkalies, (potash and s0da).....ssseesesssevees 2-3ds. 


If we have to regard those constituents which 
have been lost in the greatest proportion as the 
most easily soluble, those lost in the smallest 
quantity as the most difficult of solution, it fol- 
lows that the alkalies pass into solution first and 
most abundantly in weathering, next the alkaline 
earths, and then the silica.” 

Assuming that the same action will take place 
in the weathering of a soil derived from granite 
rock, the analysis of which is 


SREB oc cccccccccdeascsstecdsesesiessoseosicde 12.99 Ibs. 
1.96 & 


7 
Alkaline earths, lime, magnesia and manganese....... 
Alkalies, potash and 50da.......cceccccsccseessccccee 7.60 


100.00 Ibs. 


After a certain amount of weathering the anal- 
ysis would be as follows, supposing that the soil 
is so situated that its soluble portion is removed 
by a surplus of water: 





MAMMA 0 000 ccccsvncovescccnesessccsectoen 16.41 Ibs. 
CUED OE WOR ccc cosccccccecccccssaccecoeosad 2.42 
Silica 

Alkaline earths 

Alkali 


Again, instead of supposing the soil to lose a cer- 
tain portion of its schuble matter, we suppose it 
to be so placed that it shall receive the same por- 
tion that in the former case we had conceived it to 
have lost, analysis will then give, 


Mame cccccvescccucccescéansoonevtcesis 10.75 Ibs. 
Oxide of iron. . 166 


Though the above are but supposed cases, yet 
action and results of precisely the same nature are 
constantly occurring. Thus, at the top of a hill the 
soilis constantly losing its soluble portion, on its 
gentler slopes near the bottom it may receive as 
much as it loses, and thus remain constant. The 
valley at its foot will gain in its most soluble part 
as it receives all that the hill-top loses. For con- 
venience of reference the analyses are here given 
together in one table : 

Hill top. 
Alumina 16.41 lbs. 
Oxide of iron......... 2.42 66 
eer eres: 76.65 “« 


Alkaline earths....... 1.33 * 
Alkcalies. .cccocccceced 3.19 s¢ 


100.00 Ibs. 100.00 Ibs. 100.00 Ibs. 


The last table illustrates clearly the effect of 
weathering upon soils, and explains why analyses 
may show great diversity of composition upon the 
same farm, and where it is evident that the soils 
all came from the same original rock. It also, to 
a certain extent, explains the division of the sur- 
face strata into soil, subsoil and pan; the part 
lying nearest the air being more and differently 
affected than that lower down, in a short time be- 
comes quite distinct in composition and texture. 

Inspection of the last table will also show that 
soluble ingredients are always increasing in the 
valleys and diminishing on the hills; thus, in the 
course of time the hills must become barren, un- 
less protected by undisturbed vegetation, while 
the low lands increase in mineral richness year by 

ear. 
4 Boston, April 16, 1860. 


7.60 “« 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO GET A GREAT CROP OF 
POTATOES. 


When any of my neighbors raise better crops 
or get them with less labor than I can, I am apt 
to want to know how they do it. On the other 
hand, if they have extravagant theories, do a 
great deal of extra work on their land, fuss a 
great deal with composting manures, and thor- 
oughly pulverizing the land, and still do not show 
any better crops than their neighbors, I am not 
particularly inquisitive to know or practice their 
theories. 

Happening a few days ago to be in the cellar of 
Capt. 8. Hayden, of Hollis, I noticed his bins of 
splendid potatoes, and had the curiosity to inquire 
how he raised them. He told me that on ground 
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plowed in the spring he fcrrowed as deep as he 
could without turning up the turf. He prepared 
his manure by putting in the green manure some 
loam, ashes and brine or salt not very strong. He 
cut his — so that one as large as a hen’s 8g 
would be divided into three or four pieces, an 
put three pieces in a hill, the skin side up, in a 
triangle of about five or six inches apart. He 
then put a shovelful of the manure on the top 
of the potatoes. The result was that his potatoes 
yielded at the rate of from eight to twelve hills to 
the bushel of good market potatoes. He told me 
he took good-sized potatoes to plant. The pota- 
toes he raised were large enou aed average 
as large as turkeys’ eggs. I shall try it, and if 
any of your readers would like to do the same, 
you may givethem achance. Ep. Emerson. 
Hollis, April 20, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DECAY OF PEAR TREES. 


The pear tree is considered to be a longer lived 
tree, than the apple ; notwithstanding this, most of 
our newly in ced fruits show a age of de- 
cay, while on the contrary, many of the o!d varie- 
ties, which are scattered here and there through- 
out New England, are still in a healthy and bear- 
ing state. If it is admitted that the natural life of 
this tree is upwards of 100 years, it becomes of the 
highest importance to ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of this premature deeay. 

The old varieties alluded to, as faras we know 
them, are growing upon the spot where they came 
up from seed, or where transplanted when young 
with their tap root uninjured. Our cultivators at 
the present time invariably cut off this tap root, in 
order that lateral roots may multiply, and the 
trees grow faster, and to apt arance more vigor- 
ously, as they unquestionably do for a time, but 
not, as we apprehend, permanently ; in nature there 
is an equilibrium between the roots and top of all 
trees, and by cutting off the tap root, we inter- 
fere with its healthy action, by producing a forced 
growth, and a sort of plethora, which may tend to 
produce disease, although it may hasten its bear- 
ing. Another cause which may tend to hasten 
this decay may be from the method pursued by 
Van Mons, from whom many of the new varieties 
proceeded, the leading feature of whose theory was 
to subdue or enfeeble the original coarse luxuri- 
ousness of the tree, by gathering his fruit from 
which he took his seed before being fully ripe, al- 
lowing the fruit to rot; from the seedlings pro- 
duced, he cut off the tap roots, and shortened the 
side branches, besides planting these trees very 
near together. Duhamel, of coon was in the 
habit of planting seed from the finest table pears 
of his day, without producing scarcely one fine 
variety ; Van Mons, on the contrary, by the en- 
feebling process, has produced a score of fine sorts. 

The healthiest pear trees we have recently seen 
were upon the farm of Gen. Josiah Newhall, of 
Lynnfield ; these were grown from seed sown some 
years since, and they were remarkably thrifty, and 
much larger than any we had ever seen at that 
age from the seed; a few of these were in flower 
last spring. These trees had not been pruned in 
root or side branches, these side branches clothed 
with leaves protecting the trunk from the scorch- 
ing rays of an August sun. We apprehend that 





it will be found that the cutting off the tap root, 
and pruning the side limbs of our trees when 
young, is a bad practice. 

An Illinois cultivator has said that “the effect 
of pruning the trunks of young trees severely re- 
sults from disturbing the natural relations of the 
ascending and descending sap.” He allowed the 
shoots on the trunks to grow on, and in two 
years they covered them to the ground; his trees 
then started with a vigorous growth throughout 
the whole top, and are now Léa with fruit, 
while a neighbor who continued the practice of 
trimming the bodies of his trees, lost them by 
what he called pear blight. Pear trees, particu- 
a A when young, are subject to a sort of ary 
canker, or desiccation of the bark, which we thin 
is caused by the powerful rays of a burning sun, 
occurring immediately after a shower, striking the 
branches still wet; one proof of this is the fact, 
that we find these appearances owned on the 
south side of the stem, more especially on the 
south south-west side, or towards the 2 o’clock 
sun; from this we infer, that nature intends 
these side branches, with their leaves, to pro- 
tect the tender bark of young trees. The pear 
tree should not be planted in swampy or wet 
land, or where water stands under the surface 
(or subsoil.) If in rather wet soil, it may be neces- 
sary to take off or bend up the tap root, in order 
that the roots may be kept near the surface ; if, 
however, the roots of any fruit tree enter and re- 
main in a swampy or wet soil, such roots will de- 
cay, and a corresponding decay (sometimes called 
canker,) will be seen commencing in the top 
limbs, 

Salem, Mass., 1860. J. M. I 





For the New England Farmer. 
; MARKET DAY IN ESSEX. 


The first market day of the season, for Essex, 
eame off yesterday at Danvers. As was feared, a 
variety of incidents combined to embarrass the 
contemplated operations of the day. 

1. Our farmers are very busy at home, and can- 
not well spare the time to attend such meetings. 

2. The prevailing cattle distemper has thrown a 
damper over all trade in cattle, and people are 
not disposed to purchase much, especially ani- 
mals recently imported; the apprehension bein 
that this malady 1s more a in the improv 
breeds, (as they are called,) than in our natives. 
This brings to mind what was told me yesterday 
by Mr. Wm. Osborn, of Lynn. He said in the 
days of Henry Colman, he had a native cow, that 
gave in 78 days, from J anuary Ist, onward, fe 
pounds of milk per day. This cow he exhibi 
at Brighton,where she obtained the first premium. 
He said he had owned many cows, but had found 
his natives best for milk, and supported at least 
expense of feed. This harmonizes so well with 
information from other sources, that I thought it 
might be worthy a place in your farmer’s journal. 

April 25, 1860. P. 





Hay.—“H—— K-——-,” Kennebunk, Me., will 
find the person he wishes to communicate with, 
by addressing Winthrop H. Dudley, dealer in hay, 
Boston. 
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DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN VILLA. 


BY GEO. E. HARNEY, LYNN, MASS. 


There seems to be a demand at present for a| mands, have given it more architectural finish 


class of houses of moderate size and accommoda- | than any of our former designs. 


tion, suitable for the small lots in the immediate| No. 1 is the front entrance portico, opening 
neighborhood of the city, and which can be built into the hall, No. 2, 8 feet wide, and containing 
fora small outlay—say from $3000 to $5000. | front stairs to chambers. The first door on the 
In our present design we have given an example | left opens into the parlor, No. 3, 15 feet by 20, 
of this class of dwelling, and as its situation de- | lighted by two mullioned windows, one of which 
reaches to the floor and opens upon 
the veranda, No. 5. The library, No. 
4, is 13 feet by 15, and opens upon 
the veranda in the same manner as 
the parlor. No. &, the dining hall, 
measures 15 feet by 174, and con- 
tains a large closet, No. 9, fitted up 
with a dumb waiter rising from the 
kitchen below. No. 7, the back en- 
try, measures 6 feet by 16, contains 
stairs to chambers and basement 
floors, and opens upon a gallery, No. 
10, leading to the yard; under the 
gallery is the yard entrance to the 
basement. 

The second floor contains four good 
sized chambers with bathing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms and closets. 

In the attic, which should be fin- 
PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. . ished through out, will be three large 
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bedrooms, besides a storage for trunks, &c. The 
first story is 11 feet high in clear, and the second 
94 feet. 

Construction.—This dwelling is to be built of 
wood, and should be finished in a thorough, sub- 
stantial manner, inside and out. It may be cov- 
ered in the horizontal manner with matched 
sheathing or with clapboards, either method being 
appropriate to this style of building, though the 
former, which is also rather more expensive, 
gives the appearance of a greater degree of finish 
than the latter. 

The French roof may be covered with semicir- 
cular patterned shingles. There should be a cor- 
nice run through all the principal rooms. The ar- 
chitraves of the windows and doors, and the bal- 
usters, post and rail of the front staircase should 
be of simple but heavy designs. The walls are to 
be prepared for papering. 

Cost.—Such a building as the above could be 
built complete for about $4000. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINING A PEAR ORCHARD. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have an orchard consisting 
in part of pear trees, some of them some dozen 
feet in height, the soil being a somewhat reten- 
tive loam, resting on hard pan at about two fect 
below the surface, which has never been drained, 
and I would like your opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of underdraining it now ? 

The trees are twenty feet apart each way, and 
the land slopes to the north about one foot in 
forty or fifty, affording ample fall to carry off the 
water, and the only doubts in my own mind are 
in regard to eutting the roots so much as would 
be necessary, and whether the drains would be 
effective without subsoiling, which would be im- 
practicable now. The hard a cannot be exca- 
vated without a pick or crowbar, and it seems to 
me that it would be nearly impossible for the wa- 
ter to penetrate it so as to dry the land with any 
degree of rapidity in spring, which is about the 
only time when there is a superabundance of 
moisture. I think, from an abstract of Dr. Fish- 
er’s lecture at Greenfield, that the soil which he 
has drained for trees may be similar to mine, and 
if he or any other of your readers can throw any 
light on the subject, and in case I should under- 
take to drain it, advise as to the best manner of 
digging the drains, depth, &c., I would thank 
them to express the same in your paper. 

Perhaps 1 ought to add that the land has been 
plowed, with one or two exceptions, every year 
since the trees were planted, and in plowing eight 
inches the plow would strike, perhaps twenty fast 
stones, many of which would require blasting to 
remove them. 

I would also like to hear the experience of those 
fruit-growers who have the following varieties of 
apples: 

Red Russet.—This has been very highly puffed 
by some, but, in reading pomological reports, I 
never see any allusion to it. The few specimens 
I have seen were finer graine1 and richer than 





the Baldwin, but a large 
badly cracked; they were, 
unfavorable location. 

Danvers Sweet and Seaver Sweet.—Are these 
the best winter sweet apples we have in cultiva- 
tion? Ifso, I think there is plenty of room for 
improvement. 

amsdell’s Sweet.—I find quite a diversity in 
size among these, and also a slight hitter taste to 
the fruit. Does the experience of others coincide 
with this, and is this variety worth cultivating ? 

Maiden’s Blush.—This 1 find quite productive 
and very beautiful, but I think it deficient in fla- 
vor. 

Cole’s Quince.—The first single specimen that I 
raised came fully up to Mr. Cole’s description, al- 
though it did not ripen till October, but I have 
not raised any equal to it since. 

Early Harvest.—This seems to grow well, but 
the fruit so far has been “scarce,” and quite small 


— of them were 
ever, grown in an 


and gnarly. Is it sufficiently adapted to this lo- 
cality to succeed without such an amount of care 
and high cultivation as will eat up all the profit P 
Ws. F. Basserr. 


Ashfield, 1860. 


ReEMARKS.—We have no doubt whatever as to 
the expediency of draining your pear orchard. In 
so doing, you need not injure many of the roots ; 
when you approach a tree in ditching, work care- 
fully, and if you find a root, work round it, and lay 
it on one side and cover it with earth. The very 
act of draining, if thoroughly done, would make 
the whole subsoil porous in a degree, and that hard 
pan which you would have to “excavate with a 
pick and crowbar,” would allow the water to pass 
quite freely, aftera while. Why? Because when 
you have removed the standing water by taking 
it off through the ditches, the whole subsoil would 
contract, and thus fill it with innumerable little 
cracks, or fissures, through which the water would 
find its way to the bottom of the drain. This isa 
natural, highly beneficial and beautiful operation. 
If your drains are sufficiently near, say 20 feet, if 
the land is quite wet, 30 fect, or 40 feet, if only 
moderately so, they will operate in two directions 
—in the line of the drain, and in a far greater de- 
gree laterally. If the bottom of the drain is four 
feet from the surface, and the drains are 20 feet 
apart, you will secure a fall of four feet in ten— 
that is, from the surface of the ground to the bot- 
tom of the drain! Such a fall, after the subsoil 
is well cracked, will cause a rapid drainage. For 
a full and clear statement of the whole matter, see 
Judge Frencn’s work on Farm Drainage. A 
careful perusal of this will save you ten dimes its 
cost, if you intend to drain several acres. 

Red Russet.—We have never raised this apple, 
and must leave an account of it to others, 

Danvers and Seaver Sweet.—Both excellent, 
but it would be saying a great deal to pronounce 
them the best winter sweet apples we have. 

The Ramsdell Sweet—Is highly esteemed by 
many persons. Most of our apples have been de- 
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fective for several years past, and this may be the 
case with the Ramsdell. 

The Maiden Blush—Grows in great perfection 
in this region. No apple has made a finer ap- 
pearance at the Shows than this. 

Early Harvest.—We have not found this apple 
to require extraordinary care. Downing thought 
it the finest early apple yet known. 

On account of illness, this and three or four 
other articles have been detained upon our table. 





For the New England Farmer. 


COST OF RAISING CORN AND POTA- 
TOES. 


Mr. Eprror :—During ‘the season previous to 
the last, an exact account was kept by me of the 
cost of raising a crop of corn on two lots of land, 
one consisting of one, the other of three-fourths 
of an acre; and also the cost of raising one-fourth 
of an acre of potatoes. My mode of management 
was this: to reckon the interest of the land at the 
cost per acre, the labor of oxen 124 cents per 
hour, the same per hour for myself, the horse the 
same when worked in the cart, or furrowing and 
cultivating, a boy 64 cents per hour, the manure 
at $4 per cord, and the worth of the seed used at 
the market price. This was the debtor side. I 
supposed the corn fodder would pay the cost of 
harvesting the corn. 

On the creditor side of the corn, I added one- 
fourth the worth of the manure as remaining in 
the land, the strength not exhausted for a future 
crop, and one-half of the number of bushels of 
corn raised on the cob, measured at harvesting, 
after deducting one-fifth for shrinkage, and the 
market price for the beans, potatoes and pump- 
kins raised in and around the corn. The result 
was, that my corn cost me about one dollar per 
bushel, and the potatoes thirty-nine cents per 
bushel. But this I do not consider a fair trial, in- 
asmuch as both pieces where the corn was raised 
had borne crops (one of corn, the other of pota- 
toes) the year previous, and where the potatoes 
were raised the land was manured heavily on the 
previous, as well as the same year, which caused 
them to decay badly. . 

As to the measurement of corn, some would 
doubt the propriety of deducting one-fifth for 
shrinkage, especially when the corn has well ma- 
tured, and is of an early variety, (King Philip 
principally,) as in my case. 

The past year I have also kept an account of 
the cost of raising two lots of corn on green sward 
ground, part of it plowed in the fall previous, and 
the remainder in the spring ; one lot contains one 
acre, and the other one acre and twenty-nine 
rods; the particulars of which I will send ‘you if 
desirable, and also the cost per ton of harvesting 
both English and meadow hay. F. E. H. 

West Bridgewater, 1860. 





A DaAnGEnovs Practice.—It is said that the 
Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, the famous publish- 
ers, have introduced the practice of announcing 
the weight of their books on the covers. It is ex- 
pected that other publishers will imitate them. 


This is carrying frankness to a dangerous extreme. 
If we knew beforehand how heavy half of the new 
issues from the press were, should we ever buy 
them ?—Providence Journal. 





THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 


A bird last spring came to my window-shutter, 
One lovely morning at the break of day ; 
And from his little throat did sweetly utter 
A most melodious lay. 


He had no language for his joyous passion, 
No solemn measure, no artistic rhyme ; 
Yet no devoted minstrel e’er did fashion 
Such perfect tune and time. 


It seemed of th d joys a th d stories, 
All gushing forth in one tumultuous tide ; 
A hallelujah for the morning-glories 
That bloomed on every side. 


And with each canticle’s voluptuous ending, 
He sipped a dew-drop from the dripping pane ; 
Then heavenward his little bill extending, 
Broke forth in song again. 


I thought to emulate his wild emotion, 
And learn thanksgiving from his tuneft] tongue ; 
But human heart ne’er uttered such devotion, 
Nor human lips such song. 





At length he flew and left me in my sorrow, 
Lest I should hear those tender notes no more ; 
And though I early waked for him each morrow, 
He came not nigh my door. 


But once again, one silent summer even, 
I met him hopping in the new-mown hay ; 
But he was mute, and looked not up to heaaven— 
The bird that sung in May. 


Though now I hear from dawn to twilight hour 
The hoarse woodpecker and the noisy jay, 
In vain I seek through leafless grove and bower 
The bird that sung in May. 


And such, methinks, are childhood’s dawning pleasures. 
They charm a moment and then fly away ; 
Through life we sigh and seek those missing treasures, 
The birds that sung in May. 


This little lesson, then, my friend, remember, 
To seize each bright-winged blessing in its day ; 
And never hope to catch in cold December, 
The bird that sung in May! 





Wire AND Hoops.—At the wire works of H. 
S. Washburn, in Worcester, Mass., some iron wire 


is made which is as fine as hair. Of number 62 
wire, which is the finest, 13 miles will only weigh 
about 7 ounces. About 20,000 yards of steel crin- 
oline is now manufactured daily. It is sold when 
covered, at wholesale, at about 50 cents a pound, 
and about three-quarters of a pound is required 
for each hooped skirt. It is calculated that about 
5,000,000 Ibs. of crinoline have been used up in 
hoops, the present -year, by various makers. So 
says an exchange. 





New Grapes.—The Patent Office has received 
several of the choicest varieties of grape slips 
from Hungary, which it is proposed to have pro- 
pagated under the direction of that office, in or- 
der to determine their adaptability to the soil of 
the different States. The fruit of these vines is 
said to be superior to anything of the kind grown 
- this country, either for wine making, or for ta- 

e use. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SPAYING COWS. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Public attention being at 
this time awakened to the subject of “spayed 
cows,” I propose in this article to give you my 
own experience, thinking it may perhaps be of in- 
terest to the farming community. 

I have in my herd 13 cows, which have at dif- 
ferent times been subjected to this operation for 
the purpose of rendering them permanent milk- 
ers; the operation being performed by Dr. Gxo. 
H. Dapp, of Boston. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed, to enable me to learn whether all the ad- 
vantages which are promised as the results of 
spaying, will follow, such as duration of milking, 
fattening, &c. 

I will, however, lay the matter before your 
readers, and let them judge for themselves, 
whether it is for their advantage to have their 
cows spayed, or let them remain bearing calves, 
as is the usual custom. Of course, this will de- 
pend on the purposes for which cows are kept, 
whether for milk, butter and cheese alone, or for 
raising stock. 

It is now a year since the first three cows were 
spayed, one in July, and four in October last, and 
five on the 11th of the present month. The ages 
of these cows vary from five to thirteen years, 
and in every instance, the younger the cow, and 
the greater her natural milking qualities, the 
more favorable have been the results. They have 
all continued to give an uninterrupted yield of 
milk, varying with the season, and succulency 
and richness of food. A slight improvement in 
the quality of the food, immediately increases the 
quantity of milk. 

As I sell my milk in the Boston market, I have 
but, slight opportunity of testing its quality, ex- 
cept through my customers, and in every instance, 
where I have been able to supply them with milk 
from spayed cows, it has given entire satisfaction. 
In June last, I made one experiment in making 
butter, and from forty-three quarts (wine) of the 
milk of three spayed cows, which before the oper- 
ation were not noted for their butter qualities, 
were made 5} pounds of butter. This is not equal 
to the re uted yield from ALDERNEY or DEVON 
cows, but I believe it is much better than the av- 
erage of cows in the State. None of the eight 
cows have given at any time during the winter, 
less than six quarts of milk per day, and the 

youngest and best not less than eight quarts. 

heir average yield during the past three days, 

fed on good hay and one quart cotton seed meal, 

— $ bushel of parsnips each, has been as fol- 
OWS : 

Spayed in 

April, 1859. 


20th inst. 2st inst. 22d inst. 
14lbs, 15lbs. 14 Ibs, 
15 « 15 « 
193 « 233 « 
18 “ 174“ 
23 « 20 « 
20 « 2146 
25 “ 27 “ 


“ 
Oct., 1859, 
oe 


“ 
July, 1859, 


None of these have as yet shown any tendenc 
to fatten. If milk is the object desired, we wis 
all the food given to cows to go to milk, and it is 
not to be expected, nor is it desirable, that cows 
giving a full yield of milk, will take on flesh very 
rapidly. I know of one instance, however, where 
& spayed cow, after having given an average of 





over eight quarts per day for three years, had be- 
come exceedingly fat. 

There is no danger whatever attending the op- 
eration. The cows require moderate feeding and 
good care, and in four weeks, the wounds are en- 
tirely healed, and there is gencrally but slight 
loss in their yield of milk immediately after the 
operation. Three of the cows spayed on the 11th 
inst. gave respectively 10,13 and 19 pounds of 
milk the evening previous, and 74, 94 and 15 

ounds of milk 24 hours after the operation, and 
ove given a larger quantity at each milking, 
since. ‘The fourth was more affected, and did not 
do so well, while the fifth was a farrow cow, 
spayed for fattening alone. 

I am so well satisfied with the result of my ex- 
periments, that I intend to have most of my cows 
spayed, as they come into full milking, and I can 
especially recommend any one, who keeps a sin- 
gle cow for family use, to do the same, as there 
can be no doubt of the superior quality and 
wholesomeness of milk from spayed cows, espe- 
cially for children. 

For the information of any one wishing to try 
the experiment, I will state that the usual time 
for spaying cows is from three to six weeks after 
calving. Epwarp R. ANDREWS. 

West Roxbury, April 23, 1860. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
RAISING LAMBS BY HAND. 

I wish to inquire through your paper the meth- 
od of raising lambs by hand P tt often happens 
that the supply of milk is cut off, by some reason 
or another, so we are obliged to feed the lamb 
with cow’s milk, and just as sure as we do, just 
so sure the lamb dies. Is the trouble in feeding 
it too much or too little ? 

Any light upon the subject from any one will 
be very gratefully received by 

Woodstock, Vt., 1860. A YouNnG FARMER. 

REMARKS.—We have often saved lambs under 
such circumstances by coaxing another sheep to 
nurse the unfortunate lamb with her own. Two 
or three years since we brought up a fine pair of 
Spanish merino lambs entirely by hand, and on 
cow’s milk, by diluting it and feeding them sever- 
al times each day. We began by filling a bottle 
with milk and stretching over the mouth of the 
bottle an India rubber tube. The lambs soon 
learned to suck through this, and after two or 
three weeks the milk was given in a basin, and the 
finger introduced into the lamb’s mouth, which 
he would suck, drawing milk at the same time. 


BUCKLIN’S IMPROVED HARROW. 


Being a well-wisher to all useful and valuable 
improvements, I wish to say a few words to our 
brother farmers about Moses Bucklin’s Harrow, 
through ad valuable paper. I bought one last 
spring of Messrs. Hobert & Spaulding, of Pep- 
perell. 1 put it on sward land first, going with 
the furrows, then across them, which made it mel- 
low as an old field. I then split my corn hills two 
furrows in a row deep, then crossed the furrows 
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with the harrow and sowed my grain and grass 
seed. I then went the other way with the harrow, 
which left the land as mellow as a garden; the 
grass and grain came” up as nice as I ever had 
any, and the grass now looks well. I think the 
harrow a valuable tool, and think 1 saved the full 
cost of itin labor in one year. There are two 
sizes of teeth. I prefer the seven inch. 
EBEN RICHARDSON. 
Pepperell, Mass., April, 1860. 


RemarKs.—We know Mr. Richardson as an 
excellent farmer, and a person well qualified to 
judge of the value of an agricultural implement. 


CREEPER BREED OF SHEEP. 


T noticed in the March monthly of the Farmer 
an inquiry in regard to the Otter or Creeper 
sheep, and had I not at that time been particu- 
larly engaged, I would have answered the inquiry 
of ow correspondent in some measure. 

believe it is about fifty years since the Creep- 
er sheep were introduced into this neighborhood. 
They were recommended particularly as being 
peaceable. Our fences being mostly made of 
stone, our common sheep could walk over them 
with very little trouble, so that the Creeper sheep 
were quite an acquisition to our farmers. In re- 
- gard to the other qualities of this breed of sheep, 
they are as hardy as other breeds; their flesh is 
as good; and { bdiiove that in mixing the merino 


with them the wool is rather superior to that 
mixed with the common native sheep. The onl 

objection to this breed of sheep that I know of, 
is, they require a little more attention at the time 


of dropping their lambs, as the lambs are not so 
strong for a day or two as most kinds of sheep. 
The war of 1812 tending to enhance the price of 
wool, merino sheep were introduced and became 
the rage of that day, so much that other breeds of 
sheep were cast in the shade. The.Creeper sheep 
are not common in this vicinity. I believe that 
Dea. Joshua Coburn, of Dracut, has some of that 
kind in his flock, and if your correspondent wish- 
es to obtain that breed of sheep, he can probably 
be accommodated by him. ABEL GaGE. 
Pelham, N. H., April, 1860. 


“| next year. 


HAY CAPS—BLACKBERRY BUSHES. 


I am about having some hay caps made; I wish 
to know the best way to keep them on the hay 
cock ? 


I have some blackberry bushes that have been | 8 


set five years; last year they made canes six feet 
long; is it best to cut them in this spring, or let 
them go as they are ? Jonas Hott. 

Andover, April, 1860. 

Remarks.—Take cotton cloth worth eight or 
nine cents a yard—cut off a piece two yards (six 
feet) long—then cut another of equal length, and 
sew them together. That gives you a square of 
six feet. Turn the corners over an inch and sew 
down the point strong—that leaves a loop through 
which run a stout piece of twine, which, when tied, 
shall be an inch long. Now the cap is made, Take 
any pieces of clean pine board and split out pins 
15 inches in length and whittle them to a point 





at one end and leaving them three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. Put the cap on the top of the 
cock, the pin through the string, and then, first 
with a downward and then upward motion, thrust 
the pin up into the hay cock. Do this with each 
corner and your hay will not suffer by standing 
out in a storm of a week. 

Take out all the old wood from your blackberry 
bushes, and head down the canes you intend to let 
stand to about four feet in height. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


As the maple sugar season is now over, I send 
you a statement of the sugar made by three per- 
sons in the yard of Messrs. P. & G. Beede, Sand- 
wich, N. H. 

About 1000 trees were tapped, mostly young 
second growth. We commenced to tap March 
15, and finished making April 10, and have made 
2300 lbs., the largest amount made in any yard in 
Carroll County. The largest part of this was run 
in small cakes, and the rest stirred off dry, and 
drained as follows: 


Besides this, we have made molasses, &c., 
which would make at least 50 pounds more. 


Mapte Hin. 
Sandwich, N. H., April 16, 1860. 


REMARKS.—It is very pleasant to record the 
capital success of our friends in the sugar orchard 
of the Messrs. BEEDE,—but that pleasure might 


have been sweetened by some samples of their 
rare skill ! 


EXPERIMENTS ON SANDY LANDS. 

Which is the cheapest and best of the two fol- 
lowing experiments 

1. Spread a liberal dressing of good manure 
upon three or four acres of sandy loam land, plow 
under, plant — corn and seed down to grass the 

r, 

2. Take the same piece of ground, put on a 
light dressing of manure, plant to corn, manur- 
ing in the hill, and then in the fall put on a good 
coat of clay, and the following spring lay down to 

ass. 


Which of these two processes will produce the 
most permanent and best crops of grass ? 

A SUBSCRIBER’s Son. 

St. Johnsbury, Vi., 1860. 

REMARKS.—We think the latter course would 
produce the “most permanent and best crops of 
grass.” ‘The cheapness of the process would de- 
pend upon circumstances, such as the value of 
manure in your neighborhood, and the facility 
with which you can get the clay. If you must cart 
the clay a mile or more, the manuring process 
might be the cheapest. You must judge of these 
things from your own stand-point. The addition 
of good clay to sandy loams is a permanent im- 
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provement to them, one which they will feel for 
ages, making them more adhesive, retentive of 
manures, and making them more capable of re- 
ceiving and retaining the most important atmo- 
spheric influences, When the mechanical texture 
of sandy loams is improved in this way, and they 
are once made rich by manure and careful culture, 
they become the most prolific and easiest culti- 
vated lands we have. 


WARMING OUR DWELLINGS. 


Will some of your readers inform me which is 
the best method for heating a dwelling-house, as 
regards the cost of fixtures and fuel, and the more 
important matter ofhealth? Iam aware that the 
common method is to introduce a furnace, if a 
number of rooms are required to be heated. I 
understand some are introducing steam to warm 
with, and I wish to make inquiry in regard to its 
advantages or disadvantages ; first, in regard to 
its being healthy. Second, how much it costs to 
get the apparatus put in working order for five or 
six rooms? Does it require more or less fuel 
and attention than the furnace, and are there any 
advantages derived other than warming the 
rooms ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Medford, Mass., 1860. 


REMARKS.—We believe the use of steam for 
warming our dwellings is, in every way, prefera- 
ble to the use of stoves or furnaces,—such as 
health, economy, safety, and these include every- 
thing, we believe. The first cost of the steam fix- 
tures is much larger than the cost of a furnace, 
but the consumption of fuel, and the current ex- 
pense for repairs, much less. So far as health is 
concerned, the two modes of heating admit of no 
comparison, as in the case of steam the air is not 
vitiated in the slightest degree by the heat, while 


, nearly all the heated air in the use of a furnace 


has been in contact with red hot iron! As re- 
gards safety, there is scarcely more room for com- 
parison than in the case of health. In our mode 
of heating by steam there is no possibility of ex- 
plosion, or of setting the house on fire. For fur- 
ther information call upon Messrs. Braman, Per- 
ham &’Co., 8 Charlestown Street, Boston. 


INCREASING MANURE ON A RENTED FARM. 


I wish to propose an inquiry for some one or 
more of your correspondents to answer, viz.: Will 
it pay for any man who lives on a farm, not his 
own, but has only one-haif the product of the 
farm on which he lives, to try to increase the 
quantity of home manufactured manure from 110 
loads per annum, as heretofore, to 220 per annum? 
The opinion of some of our good farmers will 
much oblige an INQUIRER. 

East Concord, N. H., 1860. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


Will you have the kindness to inform me 
through the Farmer, where I can geta South 
Down buck and one or more ewe lambs, and at 





what price? I should like to get them about four 

months old, 6r after they have been weaned, 

which, I suppose, will be about August. Which 

is the largest breed of sheep, and where are they 

to be had, and at what price? A SUBSCRIBER. 
April 2, 1860. 


REMARKS. — Those wanting a customer will 
please reply. | 


CHERRY CURRANT. 


Will you inform me where I can obtain cuttings 
or roots of the cherry currant, and also the price 
of the same ? Cc. W. 8. 

Cornish, N. H. 


REMARKS.—Probably of any of the nursery- 
men who advertise in the Farmer. 


WASH .FOR APPLE TREE BORERS. 


Is there any wash that will destroy the egg by 
which the apple tree borer is propagated P 
Orange, Mass., 1860. SUBSCRIBER. 


ReMARKS.—We know of none. 


BEE FEED. 

Two-thirds rye meal, one-third buckwheat flour, 
to be fed in the months of March and April, fed 
in pans or shallow boxes a short distance from the 
hive. Ll. 8. C 

Manchester, Mass., 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A PREVENTIVE AGAINST THE CATTLE 
DISEASE. 


Inoculate an animal of the swine, mule or horse 
kind with the cattle disease. I should prefer the 
latter. After it has come to maturity in the above 
swine, mule or horse, inoculate from either of 
them a creature of the herd kind. Be careful to 
take one that has always been in every respect 
free from the disease. When this last inoculation 
has come to full maturity, and has proved satis- 
factory, I think there can be no risk in inoculat- 
ing from this last animal as fast as the infection 
can be obtained from it. The disease will then 
be half-blooded. 

The public may demand some evidence of the 
utility of the above experiment. I would offer 
the following. It is well known that the small 
pox by passing through the constitution of the 
cow and its milker, is by the laws of nature dis- 
armed of its malignity, so that it then passes 
through the constitution of man with the greatest 
ease and safety. Now Ido not know why the 
malignity of the cattle disease should not be de- 
stroyed by passing it through the constitution of 
the mule or horse, and then through the before- 
mentioned herd kind. 

If Iam not mistaken, all that is needed to de- 
stroy the malignity of this disease, is to pass it 
through the constitution of two or three different 
species of animals, as those of the swine, horse, 
and one of the herd kind. If it be passed mE A 
three species of animals, it will lose seven-eigh 
of its virulence. PavUL PILsBURY. 

Georgetown, Mass., April, 1860. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1843 
AND 1860. 


Mr. Epiror:—With your permission, I pro- 
pose to institute a — of prices, in a few 
of the leading farm productions, between the pres- 
ent and sixteen years since, at which time I com- 
menced life for myself, as a farmer, This is sug- 
gested by hearing, almost every day, some one 
of this class complaining of hard times, falling 
off of prices, &c. 

By reference to my diary, I find that, in the 
fall of 1843, I bought of one man, five cows, good 
ones, for $50, or $10 each; four calves, for $7 for 
the lot ; one yearling heifer, with calf, for $5 ; one 

air working cattle, (bulls) of seven feet girth, 
or $45; one pair of very fine three years old 
steers, for $60; a fair three years old colt, for 
$50. The following spring, I purchased cows, 
the best I could find, to make up my number to 
twelve, for from $15 to $22, and a pair of oxen, 
in fine condition, and of over thirty-two hundred 
pounds weight, for $72—$70 being all the owner 
asked for the cattle, but he charged me two dollars 
for giving six months credit, which I was, by pov- 
erty, compelled to ask, not only on this occasion, 
but for all else that I purchased. The oxen I sold 
the following September, for $68, in better con- 
dition than when [ bought them. The butter made 
from my cows, not much odds of eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, brought me 13 cents per pound— 
124 cents being the price paid, by same buyer. for 
his choice in the lots, of which there were many 
about town. My pork brought 4§ cents, poultry, 
6 cents, oats, 25 cents, corn, 83 cents, it being on 
one of the hills of New Hampshire, where corn 
is never abundant, wheat, $1,50, hay, I hauled 
three miles, and sold for $6 per ton, (and was 
cheated out of my pay for it at that.) 

For apples, common fruit, such as my farm pro- 
duced, there was no sale, and for. cider, I got 75 
cents per barrel, and 4 cents for dried apples; 
potatoes, delivered at the ‘starch factory,” 17 cents 
per bushel; wool, in the season of 1845, brought 
me 30 cents. 

Now look on that, and then on this. Before 
me lies the Sullivan Republican, of the 25th inst., 
published in the town in which I sold most of my 
produce, from which I quote the following items, 
from under the head of “Prices Current :” wheat, 
per bushel, $1,75, oats, 50 cents, corn, $1,12, 
pork, round hog, per pound, 6 and 8 cents, pota- 
toes, per bushel, 25 to 42 cents, apples, common, 
50c to $1,00, apples, dried, per pound, 7 to 10 cents, 
butter, 18 to 20 cents, poultry, 8 to 12 cents, wool, 
50 to 55 cents, hay, per ton, $10 to 12. And 
here the list ceases to help me in the comparison; 
the prices of horses, oxen and cows are not re- 
ported, and, moreover, with the present prices of 
these your readers are familiar, and will not fail 
to see that farmers are now-a-days realizing prices, 
for all they have to sell, nearly double what they 
did sixteen years ago. And yet they complain of 
hard times. You, Mr. Editor, or they, may sup- 
ply the moral. E. J. 





To Save Squash AND MELON SEEDs PvuRE. 
—L. L. Langstroth writes the Rural New-Yorker: 
The following method of obtaining pure seed, 
where different kinds of melons, squashes and cu- 





cumbers were raised on a small plot of ground 
was practiced by me about twenty years ago: 
Rise in the morning by break of day, before the 
bees are abroad. Select a number of female blos- 
soms which have opened during the night. They 
may be known by growing on the end of the youn 
squash, melon, &c., while the male blossoms (“false 
blows,” as they are often called,) have no fruit. 
Scatter the pollen of the male blossoms upon the 
stamens of the female ones, and carefully cover 
the latter with millinet, or anything which will 
protect them from the visits of the bees. A piece 
of cotton cloth, or even a squash leaf, kept in 
place by a few clods of earth, will answer a good 
purpose. When the blossom withers, the cover- 
ing may be removed, and the fruit marked by a 
colored string tied loosely around the vine. 





CULTIVATION OF PEACH TREES. 


The general destruction of peach trees by the 
unfavorable seasons of 1858-9 has discouraged 
many of our people in the further cultivation of 
this delicious and wholesome fruit. Is this right ? 
Is it not probable, that, guided by the experience 
we have gained in the past, we may continue the 
cultivation with some success,—that we may get 
acrop once in two or three years, at the worst, 
and perhaps annually for a succession of years. 
It is not likely that untoward seasons, such as 
those alluded to, will become general, and if they 
do not, by avoiding some of the errors which 
were quite common in cultivating the peach, we 
think paying crops may still be produced in most 
parts of New England. We prize the peach so 
highly that we should be willing to cultivate afew 
trees if we could get a crop only once in two or 
three years. 

There are two difficulties in the way of our rais- 
ing this delicious fruit. The first is the winter-kill- 
ing of the trees, either by extreme cold, or, what is 
more probable, by the sudden and extreme chang- 
es that sometimes take place in our climate. This 
may be prevented, as a general thing, on u few 
trees, by inserting slender evergreens, pines, spru- 
ces, or hemlocks, into the head of the peach tree 
in the autumn, and keeping them there until the 
next spring. This will so sift the wind and pro- 
tect the tree as to prevent winter-killing, in many 
cases. 

Another preventive is to keep back the blos- 
soms in the spring until all danger of frost is ov- 
er. This may be effected by covering the roots 
with straw after the first light snow in the fall, or 
in the spring, when the snow is going off. This 
article being a non-conductor, will retain the frost 
about the roots till such times as it may be safe 
to favor blossoming. Trees also may be set on 
the north side of buildings, or hills, where their 
growth will be checked early in the, autumn, and 
where they will come out late in the spring. In 
such positions, what wood grows, ripens and hard- 
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ens more thoroughly, and the tree has more vigor 
to resist changes of temperature. 

Another precaution is, not to force the growth 
of the tree, either by placing it on a strong, rich 
soil, or by high manuring. Let it grow slowly, 
ona sandy loam, and annually, in the spring, head 
in the ends of the branches, so as to keep the head 
low and compact, with spurs growing out on the 
sides of the limbs, even down to the main stem. 

We hope the peach tree will be planted, a few, 
at least, by those who have suitable land, all over 
New England, and by observing the suggestions 
we have offered, with such others as will occur to 
observing persons, we may once more have good 
peaches. Plant the pits and allow the trees to 
stand pretty closely until they fruit, then dig out 
the worthless ones, and leave the others for bear- 
ing trees. The natural tree is more hardy than 
grafted or budded ones, and fruit from the former 
is quite often very fine, though not equal to some 
of the budded varieties. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEEDING GRASS LAND. 


FRIEND Brown :—I have for a long time felt 
it a duty that I owe to my brother farmers to say 
aword or two to them through the medium of the 
Farmer on the subject of seeding down to grass. 

My way of doing it has been, for the last twelve 

ears, to sow my seed before plowing, the first time, 
Y think best, but if possible, before cross plow- 
ing. Igenerally plow deeper than my neighbors, 
and bury the seed deep, but it will come up in 
time ; the roots are so deep that the hot August 
sun, instead of killing, strengthens, and when the 
ground lays bare and exposed as it has the past 
winter, and does more or less every spring, the 
roots are not liable to be drawn out and killed. 
Ihave sown on five different farms in this way, 
and on every variety of soil, from fine plain to 
heavy clay soil, from gravelly ledge to black muck, 
and never failed of getting a fair crop of grass 
when seeded in this way. When I used to bush 
or roll it in, about half the time I lost my grass. 
Ihave a piece seeded down with oats May 9th, 
1859, where a large portion of the stubble is drawn 
out by the roots, but I have not found any grass 
roots drawn out, and where exposed to the sun it 
begins to look green, though high upon the back- 
bone of creation. I should like to say a word, 
sometime, if agreeable, about curing seed, and 
raising potatoes. One dollar’s worth extra seed 
often makes ten dollars’ worth of hay. 

What will cure a large blood wart on my colt ? 

Nelson, N. H., April, 1860. O. L. Dow. 


REMARKS.—We hope the suggestions of friend 
Dow, in regard to sowing grass seed, will be tried 
by our readers, as it strikes us that they may be 
valuable. We shall try his mode. In reply to 
his question about certain Hungarian cattle pas- 
tured for us under his care on the New Hampshire 
hills, we have to say that they did not do well ; 





we never succeeded in getting a calf from the 
fawn-colored Hungarian cow. The white heifers, 
short horn grades, are very promising. We shall 
be glad to hear from you again. 





CRIBBING, OR CRIB BITING. 


This article is introduced for the p 
swering the inquiry of C. D. N., of 
Mass. 

“Is CRIBBING A DISEASE ?”—lI answer that it. 
is not. It is not injurious to the horse that prac- 
tices it, and the Court of Appeal have pronounced 
in favor of its innocuousness, Cribbing comes 
under the denomination of a bad habit or vice, 
which, like other bad habits and vices, are both 
inherited and acquired ; it prevails mostly among 
horses of a windy or colicy predisposition. Yet 
any horse with a bad example near him, in the 
form of a confirmed cribber, and having but little 
to do except to devour hay and grain, may finally 
become a cribber; hence horses, like men, are 
not benefited by keeping bad company. 

1 am willing to admit that cribbers are not al- 
ways in the best condition, although some of them 
have little to do and plenty to eat; in fact, many 
such animals appear lank and lean, yet it will be 
noticed that they almost always have a bulky ab- 
domen, which is generally occupied by gas; this 
gas is not swallowed in the act of cribbing, as 
many persons suppose, but is generated within 
the stomach and intestines, in consequence of 
functional derangement of the digestive organs ; 
hence, in plain language, most cribbers may be 
considered as the subjects of a most prevalent and 
fashionable malady, known to prevail among the 
members of the human species, called indigestion 
or dyspepsia. 

The following paragraph I select from Mr. Per- 
cival’s writings, which is more authoritative than 
anything I may possibly offer. 

“In general, crib-biting ought rather to be re- 
garded as a vice or habit than a disease; the lat- 
ter I have never been able to regard it. Horses 
that are old crib-biters present the inconvenience 
of being faulty feeders, they require a great deal 
to satisfy them, and those which generate air in 
their stomachs are very subject to attacks of win- 
dy colic.” 

Finally a -crib-biter often grows poor, not be- - 
cause he is a cribber, but for the simple reason 
that in his dyspeptic condition the digestive or- 
gans fail to elaborate from the food the requisite 
amount of chyme, chyle and blood, for the reno- 
vation and growth of the animal fabric.—Ameri- 
can Stock Journal. 


ose of an- 
xington, 


REMARKS.—Turn the horse out so that he can 
come to the bare ground for an hour or two each 
day for a few weeks, and see if he will then bite 
his crib.—Zd. N. E. Farmer. 





RENTs AND WAGES IN ENGLAND.—During the 
eighty years preceding 1850—51, Mr. Tucker 
states, in his New Haven lectures, the rents of 
26 counties had increased a little more than 100 
per cent., while the wages of laborers had edvanced 
only 34 per cent. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING MACHINES. 


Mr. Epiror:—Sometime since I noticed in 
your columns, the following questions relative to 
mowing machines, by Mr. Smith, of Exeter, N. 
H., viz: “Is there a mowing machine that is prac- 
tical for common farmers? and if so, which is it ? 
and will it work over rough land, &c.?” These 
are the first questions a farmer naturally asks who 
is contemplating the purchase of a mower, and 
especially one whose means do not admit of ex- 
perimenting. I think there is a mowing machine 
that is practical; one that can be managed b 
one or two horses, or with oxen, to the entire sat- 
isfaction of any reasonable man. 

There are now some sixty houses manufactur- 
ing mowing machines, each claiming superiority. 
But mowing machines are not a speculation; they 
have become a reality; and farmers are driven by 
the high price of labor to test their practicability. 

The Buckeye claims immense advantage in the 
flexibility of its finger-bar, and the folding of it- 
self on to the frame work, thereby making a very 
portable machine; this is certainly an excellent 
quality; and the Ketchum claims advantage in 
crossing dead furrows, from the fact that their 
finger-bar is abreast of the shaft of the main wheel, 
and that they can attach a shorter or a longer fin- 
. ger-bar. The New Englander, with the conical 
pivot under its knife, gives it a rocking motion, 
and a shear cut. Now, to answer the question so 
frequently asked, ‘Which is the best ?” is merely 
giving my opinion as to what would be a safe ar- 
ticle for farmers to buy. Manny has undoubtedly 
patented some of the best principles that have 
yet been applied to mowers, and that machine 
comprises all the excellences of the numerous 
machines now in use. Those machines which are 
characterized by the flexibility of their finger-bar, 

ossess, in reality, no advantage over the Manny, 
or the reason that the finger-bar.of the Manny 
plays up and down independently of the driving 
work, while the weight rests entirely on wheels ; 
with the other, there is the inconvenience of get- 
ting off and on, to fold up and turn down the fin- 
ger-bar ; and when down, there is a length of from 
four to six feet, of steel, wood or iron, with a 
weight of some hundred pounds or more, without 
any wheel to support the outer end, and no frame 
work back to protect it from whatever obstacles 
it may chance to encounter, while the power is 
applied above the axle of the driving wheel, mak- 
ing a complete grapple of the finger-bar. 

But the Manny differs from other machines in 
having the power attached and applied directly to 
the finger-bar, and with the power so applied, all 
weight is removed from the finger-bar, the draft 
being up and over a castor wheel, which always 
finds its place like a castor wheel on a table leg, 
and when the machine meets an obstruction, its 
tendency is to rise. It has power in itself to start 
inthe grass without backing—it can be guaged 
to cut from one to ten inches, by a lever placed 
at the right hand of the driver, which he can in- 
stantly use to raise the knife to pass over any ob- 
struction that may be in the way. 

I think the lever will throw this machine over a 
stone fifteen inches high; it can therefore be 
worked on any land that is hard enough for horses 
to travel on, and sufficiently smooth to swing a 


Y|with oxen, because the s 





ns we over, hill-sides presenting no difficulty ; it 
will not upset. 


Another grand feature of the Manny is its reel, 
which I contend no machine should operate with- 
out, from the fact that when the wind is blowing 
heavily in the direction the machine is moving, 
the grass lodges ahead of the knife, and is con- 
tinually working down between them, and is cut 
so fine, that much of it is wasted, and it also re- 
quires three times the power to drive the machine, 
but just apply the reel, and this trouble is instant. 
ly removed. 

Ihave seen many machines fail to work well 
d was not 
enough to let the grass fall back of the finger-bar, 
but this machine I have seen, and known to work 
well with oxen. 

In regard to the portability of the Manny, the 
driver may get on to the seat at the house, and if 
his field is ten miles distant, I see no inconve- 
nience in driving there; then without getting off 
to turn down or attach the finger-bar, he drops 
the lever, throws the machine into gear, which is 
done with perfect ease, and starts into the grass, 
The reaper attachment, which perhaps requires 
five minutes to apply, is a perfect thing, laying 
the grain in gavels all ready for binding. I was 
induced to try a mowing machine the past season 
on the Essex County Agricultural Farm, and 
having travelled much in the West, and seen many 
different patterns of mowing and reaping ma- 
chines, I was convinced that the Manny patent 
had as few objections as any I had seen operate. 
I selected the one-horse mower, and have tested 
it thoroughly, and have repeatedly witnessed the 
operation of the two-horse machine. They both 
give entire satisfaction, and I should use them in 
preference to any I have seen, but I would earnest- 
ly recommend to farmers the buying of a mowing 
machine of some kind. NaTHaNn W. Brown. 

Topsfield, April 2, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AN EARLY HARDY GRAPE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have several times, within a 
year or two, seen inquiries for some early variety 
of grape that will ripen well in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and for the information of such, I 
would say that there is a grape that originated at 
Hanover, N. H., that ripens in that vicinity in 
September. I know that it was dead ripe the first 
week in October. The grape is small; bunch ve 
compact, and hangs on the vine well. The quali- 
ity of the fruit is equal to the Isabella, and it is of 
that kind of grape. I have never fruited it my- 
self, as my vine set fruit last year, but was frozen 
and killed in June, and did not make much wood. 
I have raised but few vines from it, and have not 
more than eight or ten small ones. 

JosePH Prvzo, of Hanover, would probably 
give any information about it, and may fone the 
vines for sale, as I had my vine from him. I think 
the original vine was taken from under a Catawba 
vine in the gardens of Prof. Haddock; and sup- 
posed to be of that variety at that time. 

Pelham, N. H., 1860. B. F. Currer. 





OLD men’s lives are lengthened shadows; the 
evening sun falls coldly on the earth, but the 
shadows all point to the morning. 
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BRADLEY’S REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 


No rake, we believe, has yet been constructed 
that rakes so clean, and that resists wear and tear 
so well, including rocks, stumps and ditches, as 
the spring tooth. It is rare that one of the teeth 
breaks, or that it gets out of order in any way. 
But as it has been constructed, it is a severe labor 
for both man and horse to work it. In leaving 
the winrow, the whole weight of the rake must be 
lifted high enough to drop the hay, and even this 
at the great disadvantage of doing it at arms’ 
length! There is nothing attached to them to keep 
the teeth up from the ground, so that the opera- 
tion is almost as much that of harrowing as of 
raking. 

The rake represented above is calculated to 
obviate some of these difficulties. It has what are 
termed “Iron Runners,” or foot pieces, upon 
which the rake rests, and which are so arranged 
as to-keep the teeth at a proper distance from the 
ground, which must materially lessen the draft, 
and prevent the raking in of dirt, old fog, or after- 
grass. Instead of lifting it up, as in the old one, 
when the hay is to be discharged, by lightly push- 
ing a small lever, the rake instantly leaves its 
load and, revolving upon its iron runners, comes 
into place again. It will be seen by the engraving 
that any smart boy large enough to ride and guide 


a horse, can do the raking—for all that is required | 


is to pull upon a string leading to the lever al- 
ready mentioned, when the rake leaves its load 
and revolves into place. 

We have tried the rake by spreading out hay 
for the purpose, and feel willing to say that it is 
undoubtedly a great improvement over the old 


| 


| 


spring tooth, and may prove better than any other 
rake we have used. It will be harder to operate 
than the Delano, but not half as likely to get out 
of order. Persons interested may learn more in 
relation to it by referring to our advertising col- 
umns. 





TO RAISE PUMPKINS. 


I wish to know, through the Farmer, the best 
way to raise pumpkins, whether to plant among 
corn or not. A YounG FARMER. 


It is a common and successful practice, among 
all Yankee farmers, to plant pumpkin seed among 
their corn and potatoes at the first hoeing. Some 
plant at the same time as the corn. This course, 
when the soil is rich and mellow gives a tolerable 
crop of pumpkins, without any considerable addi- 
tion of labor, but we do not consider it as profit- 
able as to devote a piece of land exclusively to 
ans aya One kind of crop at a time, thor- 
oughly worked, we have found, as a general thing, 
to — most profitable. 

umpkins, planted in hills, three seeds in a 
hill, and hills eight feet apart each way, the vines 
stopped in by pinching off the end when they have 
grown six or eight feet, will give an immense 
yield, and of a quality superior to those grown 
among corn. The soil should be loamy, rich, or 
with plenty of well-rotted manure, thoroughly 
' mixed in the whole field, and the hills should be 
| as nearly level with the surface of the land as pos- 
sible.-—Ohio Farmer. 





Tr is easier to increase our wants, be it ever so 
much, than to reduce them, be it ever so little. 








| Out of good men choose acquaintances; out 
_ of acquaintances, friends. 
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FLAX AND CRANBERRIES. 


Culture of Flax—Terra Culture—Cranberry Meadow—Chinese 
Sugar Cane—Mangold Wurtzel. 


Our correspondent from Orleans county, Ver- 
mont, asks us the following questions, to which 
we respond with pleasure, 

Can flax be made a profitable crop as far north as 
forty-five degrees? ‘What is the best time for sow- 
ing the seed? What-soil is best for its growth? 
The best manner of preparing the ground? Other 
directions for gathering and whipping the seed, and 
preparing the straw for mill, &c. 

Flax.—The general neglect to cultivate flax in 
New England, would seem to be pretty good evi- 
dence that other crops are more profitable. This 
crop can be grown, however, in perfection, we 
think, in any of the New England States. It re- 
quires a strorig granite or clay loam, which should 
be prepared as for corn, though we have never 
known flax put upon sward land. On drained 
land, the roots of this plant will strike very deep, 
so as to withstand pretty severe drought. Sow as 
soon after the first of May as the ground is warm 
and in proper condition. The old mode of gath- 
ering was by pulling it by hand—a process which 
* most farmers very much dislike. It is left upon 
the ground until wilted a little, and then tied in 
small bundles, and stooked in the field. If the 
weather is favorable, it will be fit to take to the 
barn in a few days. After remaining in an airy 
position there for some weeks, the seed is easily 
thrashed or beaten from the bolls, and then it is 
taken to a mowing ficld, and spread thinly upon 
the grass to go through a rotting process; this 
requires from ten to twenty-five days, depending 
much upon the state of the weather. When it 
has remained so long as to render the pulp, or 
stem part weak and brittle, itis gathered into 
large bundles, and stored in the barn. In the sun- 
ny days of the last of February and during March, 
the barn floors of New England were once the 
scenes of a busy activity in preparing flax for the 
distaff. It is first passed through the “brake,” an 
instrument having four or five long wooden jaws 
below, and another set above. The flax is placed 
on the lower set, and the upper ones brought down 
upon it, breaking the stem into pieces, which fall 
out, leaving the long fibre in the hand. When 
this is done, it is passed to the “swingling board,” 
and struck with a long wooden knife very smooth- 
ly polished. The “swingler” occasionally passes 
it through a “hatchel,” which is a group of long, 
sharply-pointed iron pins; this straightens the 
fibre, and at the same time takes away some of 
the fine pieces of the broken stem. In this man- 
ner the fibre is reduced to a glossy, delicate ap- 
pearance, has a very soft and silky touch, and is 
now ready for the wheel. 

A new process has been discovered of “rotting” 
or “bleaching” flax, so that it is accomplished at a 


cheap rate in a few hours, and the fibre made 
ready to be mixed with wool or cotton, and spun 
very much as cotton is. It is quite probable that 
this discovery may introduce the culture of flax 
among us again. 

Can you inform me any thing about “Terra Cul- 
ture”, which I have noticed is advocated as a pre- 
vention of the “potato rot,” and largely increasing 
the product of potatoes and other roots ? 

Terra Culture—This term has been in use for 
several years in connection with a system of a 
Mr. RussELL Comstock, of Western New York. 
His theory seems to be, that the part in any plant 
just at the junction of the root and trunk or stalk, 
is the seat of life; hence, setting a plant too 
deep or shallow, affects the seat of life, and the 
plant or tree dies, or is injured. To this theory, 
he has undoubtedly attached many valuable and 
well-known facts in cultivation. We know little 
of it, but do not observe that his theory has met 
with much favor, though this point does not prob- 
ably embrace it all. 

Is there any cheap and convenient method of Ky- 
anizing cedar stakes, hard wood or tamarack bean 
poles, &c.? 

Kyanizing Wood.—Take three parts of chlo- 
ride of zinc to half a barrel, or about sixteen gal- 
lons, of water. Set the poles upright in this li- 
quid, and they will be ready for use in abouta 
week. We learn that stakes prepared in this man- 
ner have been used seven or eight summers, and 
still remain sound. - 

What would be the best way of preparing a 
swamp for cranberry culture, where the muck is 16 
to 20 feet deep, and tamaracks 20 to 30 feet high are 
scattered sparsely over the surface? The meadow 
could be flowed at some expense in digging away 
the muck at the outlet and filling up with stones 
and earth so as to makea tight dam. The meadow 
contains 30 or 40 acres. The muck is not fully de- 
composed, being of a light color when first dug up. 

Preparing a Swamp for Cranberry Culture.— 
In a work of this kind, circumstances will vary so 
much that we can do little more than give some 
brief suggestions. If the meadow is partially cov- 
ered with bushes and trees—and you can afford 
to wait—all the vegetation may be killed by keep- 
ing the land continually flowed for two or, three 
years. If you do not like to wait, cut down the 
tamaracks and bushes, grub up the hassocks, 
making the meadow as level as you can, burn the 
rubbish, and scatter the ashes over the whole sur- 
face. If you do not find sand within a foot of the 
surface, haul on some from a neighboring bank 
and spread it, no matter if an inch in depth. Then 
open places, and set the cranberry plants, within 
eight inches of each other. If they are not set 
closely so as to take possession of the ground, 
the grass will do so; the contest between them 





will not be a long one; the grass will be sure to 
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beat, and your labor will be lost. Do not attempt 
to cover too much ground, but finish thoroughly 
as far as you undertake. 

The meadow should not be drained so as to 
take the water off more than 15 to 18 inches be- 
low the surface, and if you can control the water 
so as to flow at pleasure, do so. But you must 
observe the effect of the water upon the growth 
of the plants. If you find them more thrifty on 
spots a little elevated in various parts of the 
meadow, it will be good evidence that the water 
should stand at a lower level all over the meadow. 
[f, on the contrary, they flourish best in low pla- 
ces, then raise the water a little. By attending to 
these suggestions, and such others as your own 
observation will bring up, and keeping a clean 
culture among the plants, you will probably find 
a handsome profit in the cranberry crop. 

Would it be profitable to raise Sugar Cane asa 
feed for cattle, sheep, &c., where I should have to 
buy seed every year? Where, and at what price 
can seed be obtained ? 

Chinese Sugar Cane—We do not think the 
Chinese Sugar Cane plant, as feed for cattle, equal 
to southern corn. Seed at Nourse & Co.’s, 34 
Merchants’ Row, at eight cents a pound. 

Where, and at what price can “mangold wurtzel” 
seed be obtained? What soil is best, and manner 
of manuring and preparing, &c. ? 

Mangold Wurtzel.—Seed as above, at 50 cents 
apound. Put them on good corn land. Makea 
wide furrow, manure liberally in it, cover with 
earth, and sow the seed about half an inch deep. 





For the New England Farmer. 
VERMONT FARMING---A SUGGESTION. 


Farmers here, what there is left of them, are 
cultivating skim-milk farms, and if they © on in 
this course, many years longer, they will all have 
to leave for the West, and let Nature take her 
course. 

Let me suggest to you one experiment. Ihave 
bought one of these skim-milk farms. What is 
the use of two hands working on this land that 
produces only 500 lbs. of hay to the acre, and 
when cultivated, crops in proportion? The land 
is naturally good, and produced large fe for a 
great many yom after it was first opened. Hay 
here is worth $18 to $20 per ton. I have 30 to 
40 acres of good warm loam land, free of stone, 
that does not produce over seven tons of hay, and 
other crops in proportion. 30 acres of this land 
ought to-produce 50 tons of hay, and the other 10, 
100 bushels corn, 500 do. potatoes, 100 do. wheat 
and barley, 200 do. oats, besides carrots and tur- 
pips. How is this to be done? Shall I operate 
as Nature does, and be 30 years about it? The 
means of making manure on such a farm are small. 
With such crops my plan is for you or some of 
ng good Boston friends to send me some of the 

est fertilizers you have; guano, bone dust, lime 
and plaster, refuse salt, &c. ; say $100 worth, and 





some of your best varieties of potatoes, corn, 
wheat, oats, carrot and turnip seed; and as a re- 
turn for it, I will plant for you one acre of pota- 
toes, and manure according to your direction, and 
barrel up all fit for the market, and forward them 
to your order, for which you will allow me all you 
can afford to, after deducting expenses, and con- 
tinue to do so every year until the debt is paid. 
This will enable me to farm it with some ad as 
after one or two years, I could bring up the rear 
with good solid barn-yard and cellar manures, and 
the land would need no more, or other stimulus, 
The soil here is warm hill land ; natural growth, 
pine, hemlock, beach, birch, rock maple and oak; 
abundance of springs and brooks of pure water ; 
some clay in the soil; guano is said to do well. 
If you want any other security than my word, 
you can have it. N. W. 
Royalston, April, 1860. 


ReMARKS.—Here is a chance for a change of 
commodities, and a profit. Who among our en- 
terprising produce dealers will improve it ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


CARROTS, PARSNIPS AND CABBAGES, 
Grown without the use of Hand Tools. 


Some months since I promised to give you the 
result of my experiments in growing roots with 
the aid of horse tools alone in their cultivation, 
but have been prevented from doing so until the 
— time, having harvested the parsnips last 
week. 

The ground upon which the experiment was 
tried, was a heavy clay loam, in very low tilth, 
too low, in fact, to produce more than one ton of 
hay per acre. The method of cultivation was as 
follows : 

The ground was plowed fourteen inches deep 
and harrowed sufficiently to level down the ridges, 
the manure was then spread and cultivated in; 
after properly fitting the seed, it was sown by « 
machine in drills twenty inches apart ; they were 
then left until the roots were four to six inches 
in length, when the Mapes subsoil plow was run 
between the rows twelve inches deep; this plow, 
or lifter, raises the whole ground, and leaves it 
light, friable, and as porous as though it had been 
passed through a sieve; all weeds in the line of 
the row that were above the tops of the crop were 
then pulled up by taking hold of their tops, as 
the subsoil plow left the ground so well disinteg- 
rated that they offered but little resistance; the 
Knox horse-hoe, or carrot-weeder, was then run 
between the rows; this is a light implement, 
easily thrown from side to side, and can be run 
safely and accurately within an inch of the rows, 
and does its work so well that the hand hoe may 
be entirely dispensed with. When the roots are 
but eight inches long, the subsoil plow should be 
run through again twelve inches deep, and if the 
weeds are troublesome, run the horse hoe again, 
as the cost is but light, and it imfproves the me- 
chanical condition of the soil very materially; in 
harvesting the crop, the subsoil plow is run close 
to the rows, which assists very much in the pull- 


ing. 
ty product was at the rate of 960 bushels per 
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acre of carrots, 720 bushels of parsnips, the latter 
being sowed the second time, owing to poor seed. 
Here, Mr. Editor, is a method for cultivating 
these crops, which, I think, should commend it- 
self to the farmer ; it is simple; it avoids all that 
back-breaking and finger-benumbing process 
which has been the great bugbear in the way of 
these crops heretofore ; it allows of a large yield 
with a small amount of manure, as land ina high 
mechanical condition, with little manure, will pro- 
duce larger crops than it can with a large quantity 
of manure in a low mechanical condition ; by it a 
crop may be cultivated from one-third to one-half 
the cost that it can be by the old method, and it is 
not open to the very common objection which fol- 
lows many of our improvements, viz., the great 
cost of the implements, as the whole set are fur- 
nished by Nourse, Mason & Co. for something 
like $25, a sum which may be saved yearly, if 
used in the cultivation of one-half acre. 
Although I consider the mowing machine very 
valuable as a labor-saving implement, still it ap- 
pears to me that this gang cultivator for the get- 
ting in of manure, the one horse subsoil plow for 
disintegrating and pulverizing the soil, together 
with the horse hoe as a weeding machine, consti- 
tute a set of implements of far greater value and 
importance ; with them we may make the carrot 
and parsnip what the turnip and mangold have 
been to England, “the basis of all good husban- 
dry ;” and without them, or their equivalent, the 
root crop can be of little value to us, as the high 
cost of our hand labor does not admit of their be- 
ing grown at saving prices. C. H. WATERS. 
Groton, April 20, 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FERTILIZERS. 


As there seems to be a great rage for concen- 
trated manures and fertilizers at the present time, 
I thought I would mention another kind which I 
think is as good as any, and is also handy and 
convenient to almost every one. The kind to which 
I refer is wheat bran. Perhaps it is used more 
extensively than I am aware of, but I have never 
read of it in any of the agricultural papers. I 
think it is well worth a trial, and every one should 
know of it. Ihave tried it only for corn, and 
think it is not well adapted for potatoes. But it 
may be good for some other crops. It requires 
only a small handful to each hill. 

My method is to mark out the rows, and then 
drop the requisite quantity in each hill, and after, 
as you go along te drop the corn, kick a little dirt 
on, enough to keep the corn from coming in con- 
tact with the bran, as it is believed that the fer- 
mentation is injurious to the early stages of veg- 
etation. 

Those that try it, please note the result, and re- 


port. J. 8. S. 
Vermont, April 12, 1860. 





To PREVENT Docs FROM GOING Map.—Mix a 
small portion of the flour of sulphur with their 
food or drink, through the spring months. This 
is practiced in Europe to prevent the disease from 
breaking out among the packs of hounds which 
belong to the English ndlianah, and is said to 
be a certain preventive. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO ROT AND BLIGHT. 


Mr. Eprror:—In your paper of March 3d, Mr, 
Goldsbury, of Warwick, asks “What is the cause 
of the Potato Rot,” saying, “It is believed the real 
cause of the rot still remains unknown and unde- 
cided.” “That insects are not the cause, but here- 
gards them the consequence of disease.” Must we 
believe these unqualified words without substantial 
authority attached? They are vague generalities 
without evidence. Mr. Goldsbury also advances 
seven reasons against insect depredations and in- 
jury to the plant and potato. They contain more 
of theoretical hypothesis than results of actual re- 
search and examination, microscopically and oth- 
erwise. He does not know positively, whether 
there were insects or not on the roots of the potato 
plants in Warwick. It is a fact that larva insects 
do attack the potato plant at the roots. Their 
eggs are also found in the undecayed potatoes, 
These eggs are planted with the seed, and finally, 
the insects subsist, suctorially, upon the plant. 
The following certificates establish these facts : 


[* Copy.] 

Certificate of the Committeeon Agriculture of the House o 
resentatives, and other members ef the House. uo Rep 

We have recently witnessed the Microscopic exhibition of the 
Hon. Lyman Reed, of Baltimore, relative to his discevery of the 
potato disease, by which it would appear the yita) parts of the 
roots of the vines are attacked by insects. A personal exami- 
nation of tubers planted this year, and of those unplanted, re- 
veals visible punctures in the skin where the eggs appear to be 
deposited and hibernated. So faras we can judge, we believe 
from these punctures in the seed come insects to draw their ear- 
ly sustenance from the lower vital joint of the vine, which thus 
poisoned and enfeebled, prematurely decays—transmitting to 
the young tubers disease which finally reaches the heart of the 
full grown tuber. We feel convinced that a new and important 
discovery has been made, and, if, as Mr. Reed asserts, he has 
also found an infallible remedy, the discovery is invaluable, 
and ought in some way to be made available to the country. 

Signed, WASHINGTON, Mar 31, 1958. 

Rich’d Mott, Ohio. I. Washburn, Jr., Maine. 

J. 8. Morrill, Vt. C. B. Cochrane, N. Y. 

J. L. Gillis, Pa. F. H. Morse, Maine. 

John Huyler, N. J. C. B. Hoard, N. Y. 

J. B. Foley, Ind. E. P. Walton, Vt. 

Guy M. Dyran, Texas, Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 

W. H. Kelsey, N. Y. P. Bliss, Ohio. 

L. W. Hall, Ohio. Chas. J. Gilman, Maine. 

Of the House Committee on N. B. Durfee, R. I. 
Agriculture. 


[Copy.] TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Be it known, That I have this day made an examination of 
the specimens of potatoes submitted to me by the Hon. Lyman 
Reed, with the Spencer microscope belonging to the Smithsoni- 
an Institute, and that [ have plainly seen on the epidermis and 
on the sprouts, numerous small insects, and have also seen their 
eggs in cavities of the epidermis. L. F. PourraLss. 

Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1858. 





[*Copy.] TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Be it known, That I, Charles L. Flint, of the city of Boston, 
county cf Suffolk, State of Massachusetts, hereby certify that a 
bottle marked “Specimen No. 9, Nov. 7, Lyman Reed,” con- 
taining one potato, forwarded by Lyman Reed from Baltimore, 
Nov. 7, 1857, was received by me as Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture shortly after the above date, and 
since its receipt the bottle and tuber therein have been kept in 
the room of the Board of Agriculture in the State House. I 
have recently witnessed a microscopic examination of the tuber 
contained in said bottle snd saw minute insects upon the same. 

In witness whereof, I have this 26th day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, subscribed my name. 

[Signed, CuarLes L, Finer. 
¢’y Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
[*Original in U. 8. Patent Office.] 


Mr. Goldsbury, though sceptical, cannot by hy- 
pothetical theories and arguments refute ocular 
facts. Seventeen members of Congress have care- 
fully investigated, with microscopes and other- 
wise, and “believe the lower joint of the vine 


poisoned by insects, and thus the tubes are dis- ~ 
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eased.” The Smithsonian Institute and Sec etary 
Flint, by microscopic examination, have seen the 
insects. The U. S. Patent Office, by long and rig- 
id microscopic and other examinations, acknowl- 
edge the fact; and Judges, composing the “Board 
of Appeals,” confirm all by their Report to Com- 
missioner of Patents. This I consider a conclu- 
sive answer to Mr. Goldsbury’s seven reasons. I 
must respectfully question Mr. Goldsbury’s asser- 
tion that “Insects are the consequence of the dis- 
ease.” Iask him to cite the authority to estab- 
lish the fact. I maintain that the question as to 
the a cause of the blight and rot is not 
“unknown.” Mr. Goldsbury frankly admits his 
ignorance touching ‘‘microscopic” researches, not 
having “glasses to look through.” Which au- 
thority will be the most reliable for farmers, Mr. 
Goldsbury’s individual opinion, without “looking 
through the microscopic glasses,” or the opinion 
of seventeen National Representatives? They 
devoted a day in the Agricultural Committee- 
Room of the Capitol to examination. They had 
numerous specimens fresh from the field, also 
specimens in glass jars and boxes, with micro- 
scopes to place before them ocular facts. They 
finally declare that there has been revealed to 
them “A new and important discovery.” 
LyMAN REED. 
Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1860. 





for the New England Farmer. 
LIQUID MANURES. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 


A large proportion of the grain and flesh pro- 
duced in any country is consumed in cities and 
towns, and is lost in the sea and rivers, never re- 
turning to enrich the soil. Baron Liebig, the great 
German chemist, is raising his warning voice 
against this enormous waste of substances which 
ought to be re-applied tothe farm. A scheme is 
now in progress for collecting the drainage of the 
city of London, containing more than “two mil- 
lions of people, which is now poured into the 
Thames, and conveying it baek to fertilize the 
land. This has brought out in English papers 
many facts of interest to us all, as to the value of 
the sewage of towns, and of liquid manures in 
general 

The experience of Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, 
England, is familiar to many of our readers. His 
farm of one hundred and seventy acres is all un- 
derlaid with iron pipes, and all the manure is ap- 
plied to it by means of a steam-engine, which 
forces it in liquid form over the surface. To ren- 
der the manure liquid, it is conveyed into a res- 
ervoir into which a stream of water flows, and is 
stirred constantly by a current of air forced in at 
the bottom. 

In this country, we occasionally see arrange- 
ments, on a limited scale, for applying liquid ma- 
nures to the soil. We read, also, of some experi- 


ments in irrigation, which give results very satis- 
factory. 





We regard all these efforts with interest, but 
are inclined to think a careful investigation ne- 
cessary before concluding as to what we can afford 
to expend in either operation. In a former paper, 
we undertook to show that Mr. Mechi’s high farm- 
ing, with our higher prices of labor and lower 
prices of products, would be ruinous to any far- 
mer in America. We do not say that in market 
gardens and the like, as much capital may not be 
profitably worked in this country, but we do say, 
that American prices substituted for English pri- 
ces in Mr. Mcchi’s farm accounts, would change 
his large balance of profits to a large balance of 
loss. 

The Craigentinny Meadows, watered by the 
sewage-fluid of the city of Edinburgh, furnish the 
most noted instance of the effect of liquid manur- 
ing. The stories of the grass product of those 
lands are so large that a modest man hardly dares 
state the whole truth with regard to them in a 
public assembly. 

We have, however, from reliable sources, the 
fact that those meadows produce from seventy to 
eighty tons of green grass per acre, annually, 
which sells at from one hundred twenty-five to 
one hundred seventy-five dollars. This statement 
is valuable as showing the possible products of 
grass land, without regard to expense. If, how- 
ever, we look at the estimates of the quantity and 
value of this manure, we shall see that even these 
famous meadows, in an agricultural aspect, do not 
pay. The quantity of sewage-liquid applied, per 
acre, annually, is estimated at nearly ten thousand 
tons, which does not seem absolutely incredible, 
when we learn that it is applied at eighteen differ- 
ent times, being 500 tons at each application. 
This would be equivalent to covering the surface, 
at each irrigation, with about five inches in depth 
of the liquid. It is, of course, gradually applied, 
only so fast as the soil can absorb it. 

It is not unusual in New England, that we have 
a fall of two or three or more inches of rain in 
twenty-four hours, which is readily absorbed by 
our fields. The estimated value of the Edinburgh 
sewage-fluid, as compared by chemical analysis 
with other manures, is about four cents per ton, 
and the annual application of 10,000 tons is worth 
about $400 per acre, or more than twice the value 
of the crop! 

What the cost of thus applying it may be, we 
have no means of estimating. The main object 
in the arrangement in the sewers of cities, is, of 
course, to dispose of the surplus filth and water, 
so as not to injure health and comfort. The use 
of it for agriculture is a secondary object, and is 
not, therefore, to be charged with the cost. When, 
however, we design to convert all our liquid into 
manures, as Mr. Mechi and others do, merely by 
way of economical farming, the question is quite 
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different. In a very able ‘article by Cuthbert .W. 
Johnson, he says that about the quantity used at 
Edinburgh, 10,000 tons to the acre, is “required” 
for eighteen irrigations. 

We are told, that the sewage of London con- 
tains about 1400 pounds of water to one pound of 
the solid excrements of the inhabitants! If this 
be so, we should get in each ton of 2240 lbs., a 
little more than one and a half pounds of the con- 
centrated solid manure, a somewhat homeopathic 
dose. 

In all the experiments with liquid manures on 
green crops, we have seen no fair comparison of 
their effects with those of pure water, and it is 
difficult to estimate in these investigations with 
sewage and other liquids, how much is due to the 
water, and how much to the matters held in solu- 
tion. We give the above facts and suggestions 
to attract a more careful attention to the subject. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE SEASONS OF 1859---LATE * 
FROSTS, &c. 


The year of 1859 was one of extremes. The 
winter of 1858-9 was an open one; but little snow 
fell in this region. The mean of the Ist month 
was 23.88°. ‘The 2d month was mild, and nag so 
variable as the preceding; mean temperature 
26.32°. The 3d month was unusally mild and pleas- 
ant, the temperature being 6° above the mean of 
the corresponding month for the last 18 years, at 
Toronto, in latitude 43° 39’ north. 

Plowing was commenced as early as the 12th, 
on sandy land, yet the roads were, in many places, 
almost impassable, in consequence of mud. The 
various spring birds, except swallows, appeared 
during the second week. 

The 4th month was cool and wet, the mean 
temperature, 40.55°, was but 44° above that of the 
preceding month. The frosty nights did great 
damage to clover, and winter wheat was badly 
damaged. The 5th month was warm afd dry. A 
fine rain the 9th, changed the face of nature sud- 
denly. The ‘old dame” immediately donned her 
vernal robes, and looked as gay as ever. Previ- 
ous to this time, the forests and orchards had 
scarcely changed their color, yet as early as the 
15th, apple trees began to show their blossoms, 
and they were in full bloom the 24th and 26th. 
The 23d and the 31st were cool; mercury fell to 
36° each morning. 

In the morning of the 23d, the frost played 
some queer antics. Corn, beans and vines, in my 
garden, were up, and looked finely. I took the 
precaution to cover the vines. The corn was not 
badly injured. In some hills, a blade was killed to 
the ground, and in some others, one or two were 
partly killed, while the remainder of the hill was 
untouched. So with beans; some hills were en- 
tirely killed, and those next to them on all sides 
were not injured. The leaves on one side of a hill 
were, in some cases, nipped, and one stalk was 
sometimes killed, while the rest of the hill was 
intact. Similar freaks were witnessed in other 
localities. Now, what was the cause? Had the 





= on any considerable spot been entirely 
illed, or all touched alike, we might reasonably 
suppose some peculiarity of soil to exist—some 
element which had the power of absorbing and re- 
taining a greater amount of heat in one spot than 
in another; but such a theory will not hold good 
in instances like the foregoing. There is a great 
deal of mystery in the operations of nature, yet 
eareful observation will make many things plain 
that are now wrapped in obscurity. I may here 
say that the soil in this vicinity is generally a clay 
loam, based upon limestone, the clay predominat- 
ing, and often mixed with limestone gravel. 

, oom frosts occasicnally visit all parts of the 
country, doing more or less damage to vegetation, 
but seldom has the “Ice King” more nearly de. 
feated the hopes of the husbandman, as in the 
last year. The 5th of the 6th month, a general 
frost visited Canada and the northern part of the 
United States. In some locations, crops were se- 
verely injured, yet the damage proves to be much 
less than it was thought to be at the time. In 
many places the mercury fell to 30°. At this 
place it fell to 32°. Of course, tender vegetation 
was destroyed. In some situations, corn was en- 
tirely killed, but generally the leaves only were 
killed, and the stalk continued to grow without 
material loss. Another frost nearly as heavy oc- 
curred in the morning of the 12th. Mercury again 
fell to 32° at this place, but, fortunately, less dam- 
age was done, though the prospect for a crop of 
corn, beans and potatoes was rather gloomy. The 
weather became warm, however, soon after this, 
and vegetation was very rapid. 

The 4th of the 7th month, the temperature 
again fell to 41°, and frost was reported in some 
localities. After the 7th, hot weather prevailed. 
From the 4th to the 13th, no rain fell; the sur- 
face of the ground became very dry, and vegeta- 
tion began to suffer for want of water. A fine 
shower fell the 15th, and it continued show 
several days. Crops of all kinds, except 
suddenly revived, and an abundant harvest was, 
in due time, gathered. 

At noon the 12th, the mercury rose to 90° in 
the shade at 1, P. M., the 17th, to 91°, and in 
the P. M. of the 31st, to 81°. Mean temperature 
of the month 69.51°. 

Fair weather prevailed during the 8th month, 
which was very favorable for harvesting grain, 
large quantities of which were secured. But little 
rain fell, and late crops suffered somewhat from 
drought. The mean temperature of the month 
was 68.80°. 

In the 9th month, cloudy weather prevailed, 
though but little rain fell. Springs were very low, 
and many wells failed to supply water, some of 
which had not been dry in twenty years. In the 
morning of the 15th, the mercury fell to 29°, and 
frost was heavy enough to kill corn, and all ten- 
der vegetables. It will be seen that corn had but 
three months and three days to grow, yet the crop 
was pretty good, and on some farms, very fine. 
This is an instance of the great rapidity with 
which crops grow in cool seasons. 

From the 19th to the 28th, inclusive, cloudy, 
with very damp, sultry atmosphere. Mean tem- 
perature of the month, 56.92°. 

In the 10th month, only five days were mostly 
clear, yet but very little rain fell. Hard frosts oc- 
curred several nights. Ground froze hard in the 
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morning of the 20th; and the 26th, the tempera- 
ture fell to 18°. Mean temperature of the month, 
43.61°. 

The 11th month was variable; dry weather 
continued until the 9th. Total depth of rain at 
this place, 2.82 inches. Mean temperature 38°, 
six degrees above that of the corresponding month 
of 1858. The 30th was very fine, and farmers 
were busy plowing. 

The 12th month was remarkably cold. The Ist 
was warm and rainy—colder and snow the 2d, af- 
ter © A. M., and the 3d was extremely cold ; 2° 
below zero at 9 o’clock A. M., having fallen 54° 
in 36 hours. In the morning of the 29th, it fell 
to 13° below zero. Mean temperature of the 
month 17.93°. Depth of rain, 1.7 inches. 

The maximum height of the mercury in the 
year in the shade, was 91°, and the minimum was 
26° below zero, showing a range for the year of 
of 117°. 

I have now given the most prominent features 
of the weather during the year, at this place, 
which is nearly in latitude 44° north. The ex- 
tremes of temperature are sometimes farther 
apart, yet the climate is considered healthy, the 
labors of the husbandman are generally crowned 
with abundant harvests. This was particularly 
the case last year, with the exception of the hay 
crop, which was uncommonly light, nearly all the 
clover having been killed in the winter. The large 
crop of straw compensates in a measure for the 
deficiency. L. VARNEY. 

Bloomfield, C. W., 1860. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIBS. 


SEEDING TO GRASS. 

I have eight acres of land which I wish to seed 
to grass as soon as practicable; it was broken u 
in September, 1858, and manured broadcast wit 
some six cords per acre, cross plowed and plant- 
ed with corn in 1859. Is it best to sow grass 
seed with spring grain or seed down after taking 
off the crop in the fall ? 

Which is the best grain, oats or barley to sow 
seed with, and how many bushels of these seeds 
should be sown per acre ? 

A ConsTANT READER. 

West Roxbury, April, 1860. 

ReMaRKs.—You can plant with corn, cultivate 
flat, that is, make no hills, and after topping the 
corn in August, sow grass seed, and rake it in. 
The corn shades and protects the young grass, so 
that this is a good deal less labor than any other 
mode. Of course, you will not allow any weeds 
to grow among the corn. 

Barley is better to seed down with than oats, if 
the land is a warm and gravelly loam. But if a 
heavy black loam, barley is not suitable. One and 
a half bushels is all we use per acre, for seed. 
Most persons use three bushels of oats, per acre ; 
we use two and a half. The poorer the land, the 
more seed is required. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TRANSACTIONS, 


By the kindness of the chairman of the supervi- 
sory committee of Norfolk County,I have been 





favored with a copy of the “Norfolk Transac- 
tions” for 1859: I have glanced over and through 
many of its pages with much interest. Very few, 
if any, of our State Societies render a better ac- 
count of their stewardship. While favored with 
such a President, and such a Secretary, nothing 
less should be expected. 

I have always looked to Norfolk for a model of 
good works. Essex. 


April, 1860. 


SCRATCHES AND WORMS IN HORSES. 

In @ recent number of the Farmer, “M. Var- 
num,” of Candia, wishes to know what will kill 
worms in horses. Ereply, if your horse has worms, 
give in doses of one pint at a time, linseed oil 
once a day, for three ~_ and a perfect cure is 
warranted. 

Much has been said about scratches; my horse 
has had them badly. I have tried various things, 
but found no permanent cure, until I pounded 
glass to a fine powder, and mixed it with sperm 
oil. By a few applications they were cured. 

Candia, March 12. A SUBSCRIBER. 


TIGHT BARNS AND SICK CATTLE. 

The remarks of Mr. Adams, in your paper of 
this morning, on the structure and use of barns for 
cattle at the present time, are decidedly to the 
point. More is te be learned from a detail of 
such practical observations, than from an exami- 
nation of all the carcasses of all the animals ever 
slaughtered. What if there be found liquid mat- 
ter in and about the lungs of the animal, how do 
farmers know that such matter ought not to be 
there ? Or how do they know the cause of its be- 
ing there ? P. 

April 28, 1860. 


CORN BEER. 


Will some of rw correspondents inform me 
how to make good corn beer Hay Time. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1860. 


A BIG TURNIP. 
Last ~ I raised an English flat turnip that 
weighed 15 lbs. and thirteen ounces. 
Davip G. GREEN. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOMCG@OPATHIC TREATMENT OF DYS- 
ENTERY IN COWS. 
Mr. Epiror:—A few days ago I had a cow 
sick, a decided case of dysentery. Her alvine 
evacuations were thin, slimy, streaked with blood, 


-}and very offensive to delicate noses. I gave her 


in the morning three doses of aconite, at intervals 
of a half hour between doses; one drop of the 
mother-tincture, diluted in a teaspoonful of water, 
for each dose. This was followed by two doses of 
arsenic, same quantity and same interval between 
doses. Result—in twelve hours the evacuations 
were greatly improved ; the next morning, twen- 
ty-four hours from the commencement of the 
treatment, the cow was perfectly well. Duri 

the treatment she was fed lightly with hay, and in 
the afternoon a quart of oil-meal in a half pailful 
of water. Minor Pratt. 

Concord, May 10, 1860. 
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The beautiful portrait which we present the 
reader above, illustrates a new apple to which our 
attention was called last autumn by our friend 
and neighbor, W. W. WHEILDON, Esq., of Con- 
cord. The description below is also from his pen. 


This large and beautiful apple is at once de- 
scribed by the apt comparison of it with the Por- 
ter and the Gravenstein ; it is almost precisely like 
the best specimens of the first, in shape, and in 
marking like the last. Its general form is round- 
ish oblong, but the side of it which is lightest, in 
color is a little contracted, by slight depressions 
in the ridges surrounding both the stem and the 
blossom. ‘Transversely, it only approximates to a 
circle, being almost distinctly seven squared, ta- 
- pering like the Porter, at the lower end. In color 
it is a rich yellow, with red stripes extending 
over the ridge from the stem, but running down 
its sides in slashes rather than extended lines. 
The stem is slender, less than an inch in length, 
set in a deep, greenish russet cavity. The 
calyx is set ina Sa cavity of medium 
depth, surrounded with fleshy wrinkles. In addi- 
tion to the stripes and slashes of irregular width 
and depth of coloring, it is covered all over with 
fine red and russet specks, of the size of a pin 
point, and showing most distinctly on the yellow 
ground, but observable on the red also. It is 
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subject to dark brown spots like warts. The meat 
is white, crisp and juicy, something like the Hub- 
bardston, but without its peculiar flavor, and hav- 
ing a flavor akin to the two apples it is said above . 
particularly to resemble. The specimen here de- 
scribed, is probably one of the best to be found in 
a barrel, and is to be regarded as the type of the 
fruit in its most perfect growth. It varies consid- 
erably in size. 





VALUE OF A Loap oF Hay.—I send you # 
method by which, with but little time and trouble, 
any one can tell what their load of hay or straw 
amounts to, by simply taking the weight multi- 
plied by half the price per ton—for example, sa 
3,300 Ibs. hay at $18 per ton—3,300 tbs. multi- 
plied by half of 18, which is 9, gives the amount 
—so too with fractions. You may know this, but 
I can find any amount of men that never heard 
of it—F. RUFFNER, in Country Gentleman. 





DatRY—TEMPERATURE OF.—When the tem- 
eeu of the dairy is less than fifty degrees 

ahrenheit, the milk will not ripen for churning, 
and in such case should be removed for a time to 
a temperature of fifty-five degrees. ‘The sudden 
warming of the milk will not always enable it to 
yield up its butter readily — Working Farmer. 
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SPRING RAIN. 


The lark sits high on the walnut tree, 
And it rains, it rains, it rains ; 
A jolly philosopher sure is he, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains ; 
Blithely he looks at the meadow below, 
Where the nest will be when the grass-blades grow, 
And pour out his song in a liquid flow, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains. 


The crocuses put up their little heads, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains ; 

And the pink spires spring from their chilly beds, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains ; 

The peach blossoms whisper within their cells, 

‘¢We will open our eyes and peep from our bells, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains.’ 


All natnre seems happy as happy can be, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains ; 

But restless mortals, like youand me, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains, 

Look out of the windows in discontent, 

And wonder why showers to-day are sent, 

Our plans and pleasures to so prevent— 
Why it rains, it rains, it rains ! 


The lark knows well that God knows best 
The need of the spring-time rains— 

That the summer sunshine will warm his nest, 
After the spring-time rains ; 

The grass in the meadow more greenly grow, 

And the corn-blades wave in the valley below, 
After these spring-time rains. 


Let us, like him, look cheerily on, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains; 

Waiting with faith till the storm is gone, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains ; 

We know that above the cloud ’tis bright, 

And the heavens are shining in beauty bright, 
While it rains, it rains, it rains. Ohio Farmer. 





THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


North Brookfield, May 9, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN :—In obedience to a call from the 
State Board of Agriculture, I turned out this 
morning at three o’clock, and in company with 
Dr. JosEPH REYNOLDS, as a delegate from the 
Middlesex County Society, cam¢ to this place to 
examine some of the sick cattle, both dead and 
alive, and to inquire into the present condition of 
matters in regard to the disease, and the efforts 
already made, as well as those in contemplation, 
to stay its further progress. 

In order to meet the six o’clock train from Bos- 
ton, at Framingham, we came across the country 
fifteen miles by horse power, and in season to get 
breakfast before the train came along. Arriving 
at East Brookfield, we took stage, six miles, to 
North Brookfield, over one of the finest roads I 
ever saw. At the latter place I found gentlemen 
from various sections of the State, ready to pro- 
ceed to an examination, and we were conducted 
about three miles, to the farm of Mr. B. W. Dean, 
whose herd consisted of twenty-eight head, every 
animal of which was pronounced to be infected. 
Two weeks ago, this herd was examined by the 
Commissioners, and by skilful medical men who 





had given special attention to the symptoms and 
character of the disease, and it was then thought 
to be free from it. 

After inquiring of Mr. Commissioner WALKER 
what the leading indications of the disease were, 
I examined the herd, and felt quite confident that 
I could select every case where it had made some 
progress by the appearance of the eye alone, 
without reference to percussion, or rapidity of 
breathing. 

I found’ Dr. Dapp, of Boston, acting with the 
Commissioners, aided by Dr. TYLER, of North 
Brookfield. A cow was drivén from the barn, led: 
alongside a deep pit, dispatched, and examined. 
One lung was found enlarged to double its healthy 
size, and both had the plainest evidence of dis- 
ease. A heifer, and then an ox were killed and 
examined, and in each, the evidence of deeply- 
seated disease was unmistakable. The Commis- 
sioners and visitors then proceeded to other herds 
that had been condemned, to witness their de- 
struction, and to exhibit the disease in its more 
advanced stages. But further details on this point 
are unnecessary. 

It is hardly possible that the calves sold by Mr. 
Chenery could have gone into hands better cal- 
culated to spread the disease indefinitely than 
into those of Mr. Stoddard, as he not only deals 
in cattle largely, but has teams continually on the 
road. In removing a building, twenty-three yoke 
of oxen were used, one yoke of which was dis- 
eased, and infected every other ox in the string, 
and those communicated it to thirteen other herds. 
While teaming on the road, a pair of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s oxen were put up two or three times in the 
barn of Mr. A. B. Woodis, and his whole herd 
has been swept away. A Mr. Gilbert had a heifer 
of Mr. Stoddard, last September, which has quite 
recently proved a decided case. 

The disease presents some singular aspects. In 
one animal the lungs are greatly enlarged; in 
another assuming the appearance of liver, or high- 
ly discolored, or hardened so as to be nearly sol- 
id. In one, atumor was found weighing more than 
twenty pounds! In some instances the Commis- 
sioners have allowed persons to keep their oxen 
a week or two, in order to help them out with their 
spring work. Some of these cattle gained appe- 
tite and flesh, but upon opening them, presented 
tumors on the lungs as large as cocoa-nuts! Up 
to this time 574 animals have been condemned, 
and about 400 killed. All trading in cattle has 
ceased—on many farms no herds graze on the hills, 
or low in the stalls, and the farmers stand aghast 
at the spectacle and the prospect. Their farm 
work is behind, because they have not yet had 
time to provide themselves with horses ; the ma- 
nure heaps are not accumulating to stimulate fu- 
ture crops; the dairy room will be desolate, and 
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many-families must go half a mile, at least, for 
the milk for their coffee and tea! The scene is 
truly a sad one. Fifty head have died of the dis- 
ease, beside what have been destroyed by order. 
With the exception of a single case in New Brain- 
tree, the Commissioners think the disease is con- 
fined within the limits of North Brookfield. But 
as Mr. C. Stoddard, 2d, sold a portion of his stock 
by auction, last November, it may break out from 
those at some new point. 

The appropriation by the Legislature was only 
$10,000 ; the Commissioners have already ex- 
pended $20,000, and the work is not completed. 
What isto bedone? It must be this. The peo- 
ple all over the State must subscribe a guarantee 
fund, and this must be done so generally that if 
the Legislature refuses to cancel the debt—which 
it will nof refuse to do—the assessment will fall 
upon so many as not to become a burden. With- 
out such a fund, the Commissioners will not feel 
justified in going much further, and thus all that 
has been done will be lost. We suggest, also, to 
the several county societies to pledge their boun- 
ty to the cause for one year, and to omit the show 
of neat stock in the next autumnal exhibitions. 
Decided and substantial measures must be at once 
adopted, or a calamity will befall the Common- 
wealth such as it has never yet experienced. 

I should be glad to make some further sugges- 
tions were not my letter aiready long, and my 


heart pained with the sad details of the day. If 
any entertain doubts or lack sympathy for those 
suffering, let them witness the scenes we have 
seen to-day and they will no longer be indifferent 
or doubting. The Commissioners have gained a 
high reputation for the energy and fairness they 


have exhibited. Truly yours, 


Smon Brown. 
Messrs. Nownsz, Eaton & Totman. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CULTURE OF FLAX. 


I noticed in the Farmer of Feb. 11th, remarks 
of 8. M. Allen, at a meeting of the Legislative 
Agricultural Society. Iam interested in those 
discussions. The soil best adapted for the growth 
of flax isa clay loam. I should prefer clear elay, 
or marl, toa sandy soil, or a mucky, light, po- 
rous soul, as on the latter it will neither give a 
profitable return in seed or lint. Jonah’s gourd 
was destroyed by a worm, so also is many a piece 
of flax; also by violent hail storm. To insure 
against grubs, cut and wire worms, sow on an 
area ot 160 rods of ground, 160 quarts coarse 
salt, which materially assists the growing crop as 
regards both seeding and lint. 

admit it isa more sure crop, on the right soil, 
than wheat, or oats; nevertheless, I have some- 
times had a failure, when it was nearly worthess, 
for the seed, or lint, but in that case not a dead 
loss, as it then answers a valuable purpose for 





feeding stock, and making manure. I think it 
easier of decomposition than hay or straw, bei 
highly charged with potash, as is evineed by the 
marked effect it has when spread on land, the 
first shower discoloring the golden hue of the flax 
fibre, but imparting a most brilliant green tint to 
the aftermath of grass where it is spread. In 
short, the various uses to which it can be put area 
high recommendation in its favor; viz.: as su 
lying linseed oil, oil meal for stock, superior for 
fattening qualities to corn meal, also an excellent 
article as manure; the lint, if it cannot be cot- 
tonized, is wanted for cordage, shoe thread, and 
various other uses. A volume might be written 
in favor of flax culture. For seeding for the lint, 
or fibre, two bushels of seed per acre, but for the 
seed only, one and a half bushels seed per acre 
is sufficient. ELIsHA FULLER. 
Middlebury, Vt., 1860. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. EpITor :—You will gratify at least one of 
your reader@ by publishing before the curculio 
season the following report of the remarks of Dr. 
Fitch, on this insect ; being part of his third New 
Haven Lecture. 

In the spring of 1850, I planted an orchard of 
some 125 apple trees, which I have watched pret- 
ty closely, as it is my agricultural pet. The com- 
mon caterpillar, the ordinary borer, bark lice, &c., 
troublesome as they are, I have kept in check 
with comparative case. But for the curculio I 
am no match. As the coon said to Davy Crock- 
ett, so must I say to this contemptible insect, “If 
that is you, I’ll come right down.” Morning af- 
ter morning I have spread the sheets, caught and 
killed the bugs by hundreds, gathered and burned 
the fruit as it fell, and yet at the close of the cur- 
culio season scarcely an unmarked specimen was 
to be found either on the ground or on the trees, 
while the surface of many of the young apples 
that still clung to the branches were literally cov- 
ered with the hacks. 

In this my bootless contest with a visible and 
— enemy, that I have seen destroying my 

ruit, I have been-provoked and surprised to hear 

people account for the late repeated failure of the 
apple crop by talking about “unfavorable weather 
in the spring,” ‘a thunder shower when apples 
were in bloom,” or some other fashionable and 
time-honored excuse. 

In the discussion last winter on smal} fruits b 
our Legislative Agricultural Society, over whic 
your honor, Mr. Editor, presided, and at which I 
took much pains to be present, the name of m 
friend, the curculio, was not even mentioned, 
And yet even the choice and polished specimens 
of fruits displayed on the tables of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society have often borne evi- 
dence on their cheeks of the unsuccessful hacks 
of the curculio. 

In the published Transactions of the Ohio Po- 
mslegiell Seditts, I find that the subject of the 
eurculio was forced upon the consideration of the 
members of this body at their late session at Co- 
lumbus, by the direct queries of N. Longworth, 
which elicited “‘much general conversation,” says 
the report, (p. 25,) but ‘no one present was oft 
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opinion that the curculio ever committed any rav- 
ages upon the apple.” 

Most of my own neighbors are equally oblivious 
to its ravages—although I find their fruit as bad- 
ly stung as my own, and many have told me they 
have never seen the insect, and think me a little 
radical in my belief that the curculio, for the last 
several years, has been the cause of the short crops 
of apples in New Engiand. 

In the remarks of Dr. Fitch I find two reasons 
for hope ; first, that an able entomologist has de- 
clared the curculio to be “the most injurious in- 
sect in our country,” and, secondly, that he has 
discovered a parasite that may check its multipli- 
cation. 8. FLETCHER. 

Winchester, 1860. 


“T think the curculio, or plum-weevil, the most 
injurious insect in our country. The wheat midge 
may now produce a greater loss, but I think its 
career is well nigh ended. The curculio is a na- 
tive insect of our country. It was at first noticed 
as destroying the nectarines about Philadelphia, 
about one hundred years ago, since which it has 
multiplied, and attacked our apples, plums, cher- 
ries and other fruits. From the remedies con- 
stantly being published in the papers, we might 
suppose its entire history was known; but, to 
this day, we do not surely know where and how 
it lives during three-fourths of the year. It makes 
its appearance on the young fruit, when about 
half grown, and, cutting a crescent-shaped gash, it 
deposits a single egg, and only a single one, in 
each plum. This hatches into a small, white 
worm, which feeds upon the juices of the fruit till 


it is destroyed, and falls to the ground. It then 

oes into the ground, undergoes its changes, and 
in about six weeks comes out again as a beetle. 
The time when it first makes its oper ne varies 


from the first of April to the middle of May, when 
it may be found on our apple, cherry, plum, 
butternut, and other trees. Quite late in the fall, 
we find them in abundance on the golden rod. 
When the fruit is large enough, they attack it, 
and, being decided epicures, select the largest and 
best specimens. No matter how full a plum tree 
may be, it will be sure to find every one of them. 
I think the less productiveness of our apple orch- 
ards, now than formerly, due to this insect. About 
the first of July, inspect the fallen fruit from an 
apple and plum tree, and you will find both to 
have perished from the curculio worm. As before 
remarked, the larva goes into the ground about 
the first of July, and in a few weeks comes out as 
abeetle. The question here arises, “Where and 
upon what do they now feed, as there is no young 
fruit? The fact that they come in the spring, 
weeks before the fruit on which they feed is fit 
for them; and the fact that they are as abundant 
after the fruit is gone as before, is good evidence 
that they breed in other places and feed on other 
food. The fact is now well established that th 

breed in those excrescences known as the black 
knot, on the plum and cherry tree, just as well as 
in the fruit of these trees. ifty years ago, Mel- 
sheimar stated that they breed in the bark of the 
peach. Four years ago, I found larve in the bark 
of the pear, which I have reason to suppose, were 
of the curculio. These insects are so abundant 
and large on the bark of the butternut, as to show 
that this tree is a favorite abode for them. Now, 





as no fruit is found on this tree, like the plum or 
apple, is it not-probable that their eggs are laid 
in the bark, and that here the larve feed, and pass 
the winter? In my opinion, there are three gen- 
erations of these pests in a single year, two of 
which live in the bark of trees, and when the fruit 
is of proper age, one generation of larve feed 
upon it. 

Until within a few months, no ite had 
been discovered of the curculio, but last summer, 
D. W. Beadle sent me some specimens of insects, 
which I have found to be a parasite to it, and I 
have called it Curculio Parasite. It lays its eggs 
in the larva, and one insect will destroy one hun- 
dred of them. Itis greatly to be hoped they will 
multiply and spread, wherever this pest is found. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CALCULATIONS ABOUT CABBAGES. 


Mr. Eprror:—During the past year I observed 
that there was considerable said on the subject of 
cabbages, and no little relative to that paar ger 
of the roots which has various names, and whic 
we will now call club-root. How many causes there 
may be, either of which will produce this condi- 
tion of a cabbage crop, I know not. But I will men- 
tion one, which is, I think, so certain, that every 
one who would raise a good cabbage should be 
aware of it. This is an excessive supply of am- 
monia in the soil. The free use of night soil, 
hog manure, where the liquid mixes with the sol- 
id, Peruvian guano, &c., all of which contain a 
large supply of ammonia, is mischievous. 

I visited a town in this State, some years since, 
to deliver an agricultural lecture, when the sub- 
ject of cabbages came up. A gentleman stated 

is entire want of success with cabbages in his 
garden, because of club-roots. After hearing his 
statements, I ventured the presumption that his 
arden received a plentiful wash from a p< 

e exclaimed, “How could you know anything 
about that ?” It was the fact, and he admitted it. 
A gentleman that I became acquainted with about 
a year since, told me that he raised a splendid 
crop of cabbages in 1858, where he dressed the 

ound with hog manure, and that he should try 
it again in 1859. Iwas satisfied, by inquiring, 
that the manure had been so washed before use, 
that its ammonia was mostly gone. I watched 
last year to behold the result. It was just as I 
expected, about a failure. I was talking with an 
intelligent farmer, in the summer of 1856, and 
he said he expected a great crop of cabbages, for 
he had dressed the ground with night soil. I pre- 
dicted failure. It was so. I heard a very suc- 
cessful farmer state in a public meeting that he 
had freely used Peruvian guano, on every kind 
of crop, with success. I asked him, “Have you 
applied guano freely to cabbages, without their 
being club-rooted?” He answered, I had for- 
gotten. My cab were club-rooted, where I 
made a free use of it. A little proved beneficial.” 

I might mention other facts, of a similar char- 
acter; and some which seem to indicate that an 
excess of carbonic acid in the soil will have the 
same effect as an excess of ammonia. I set, one 
summer, twenty-five plants of Globe Savoy, on 
a square rod, the surface of which, for a foot 
deep, was made by the thrown up substance 
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of a white hard pan. I put about half a gill of 
superphosphate of lime to each plant, watered a 
few times with soapsuds, and no other manure. 
I had the largest Savoy cabbages that I ever saw. 
In 1853, I planted a piece of ground with po- 
tatoes, to prepare for cabbages the next year. 
The ground was dressed that year with lime, ash- 
es and salt. The next year it was dressed about 
as follows, per acre: twelve loads, or four cords 
of stable manure, and fifteen bushels of salt, spread 
broadcast, with eight barrels of ashes. To each 
lant was applied about one-fourth of a gill of 
apes’s superphosphate of lime. The crop was 
enough to fully satisfy me. CoMINGs. 
Lee, N. H., 1860. 





THE CATTLE DISEASE. 
Action of the State Board of Agriculture. 


A special meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture was held at the State House Tuesday, May 
15th, to consider the subject of the pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and to devise some mode of action with 
reference to the matter. Members were present 
from every section of the State. Col. WILDER 
was requested to preside, and on taking the chair 
announced the business to be in relation to the 
cattle disease, which is assuming an alarming in- 
terest. The first vote passed was to dispense 
with the proposed State Exhibition at Springfield 
m September next. Dr. Lorine, one of the Com- 
missioners, made a statement in regard to the op- 


erations of the Commission, and presented the 
following memorial to the Board : 


MEMORIAL OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


To the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture : 


The Commissioners appointed under the act of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to extirpate the disease called Pleuro-Pneumo- 
nia, now existing in certain towns in the Commonwealth, have 
been for several weeks endeavoring to accomplish the work as- 
signed them. The difficulties under which they labored in the 
outset were very great. The disease had existed for many months 
in the locality to which it had been transplanted. By sales and 
exchange of animals, it had been scattered abroad throughout 
asection of country whose chief business is agriculture, and 
where the isolation of many of the farms rendered it difficult to 
trace it. The delay incident to legislation, had complicated 
and extended the trouble. An entire insufficiency of funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose check the work ef extermination, 
and the unexpected extent of territory which contained the in- 
fection, and through which the Commissioners have been obliged 
to feel their way, rendered theirtask perplexing and burden- 
some to the highest degree. They found, moreover, that beyond 
@ narrow circuit where the disease had done its work of actual 
destruction, the publie mind was not aroused to a sense of the 
danger. The farmers who were more remote from the early 
scene of the catastrophe were reposing in confidence, and were 
even congratulating themselves upon their safety, while they 
were daily inviting the incendiary to their own homesteads.— 
Nothing but a series of facts, established with great labor and 
delay by the Commissioners, aroused them to a full sense of 
their danger. And it was not until the certainty of the infec- 
tion was demonstrated beyond a doubt that they remembered 
how carelessly they had purchased animals from the original 
seat of the disease, or had worked their teams inconnection with 
those belonging to a distempered herd, or had fed their cattle in 
infected stables, or had paused by the roadside to discuss with a 
neighbor the condition of some sickly creature which was then 
breathing death into the nostrils of its dumb companions, 

The difficulties which existed in the outset have not dimin- 
ished, as the work has gone on, and its extent has opened. 
Where there was at first apathy, there is now alarm. The calls 
to investigate districts where the slightest suspicion rests, are 
incessant. Discoveries of recent exposure are numerous ; and 
already the Commissioners fear that, in spite of their untiring 
efforts to pursue every animal that can possibly have carried 
the disease with him, and to extirpate every vestige of his path, 
some may have escaped them, and have carried the disease be- 
yond their reach. In addition to this, herds that have been 





confined through the winter are now roaming over the pastures, 
and unless the infection is checked at once, no man can tell the 
devastation which must attend its course as it goes on from one 
enclosure to another, eluding the strictest vigilance and 

the most careful investigation. 

Inspite of all obstacles, the Commissioners have not hesitated 
to go to the fullest extent of their powers in the discharge of 
their duty. They have placed an injunction one very suspected 
herd. They have destroyed all that gave the slightest ap 
ance of disease, from the poor man’s single cow, to the oe 
and choice collections of the most extensive farmers. They 
have explored every spot which has been brought to their notice 
as having been in any way exposed, and have endeavored to as- 
certain the limits beyond which it seems impossible that the dis- 
ease can have progressed. 

The central point of the infected district, it is well known, is 
North Brookfield, the farm of Leonard Stoddard, into which the 
disease was thoughtlessly and innocently introduced, and from 
which it has been carelessly allowed to go out. Around thiss 
the destruction is complete ; but few animals, indeed, being 
in the unfortunate town. The disease has been discovered in 
the north, in those parts of New Braintree, Oakham and Rut- 
land lying contiguous to North Brookfield; on the in 
Spencer ; on the south, in Brookfield and Sturbridge ; on 
the west, in West Brookfield, Ware and Warren. It is believed 
that the precise course and extent of the disease have been ex- 
plored in each of these towns. 

The number of persons whose cattle have been condemned or 
destroyed, is 75. The number of animals already marked or 
killed, is 750. 

The Commissioners wish they could assure the Board of += 
culture and the community that their work willend here. But 
they cannot. The fire that is wasting prairie and forest may a 
parently be quenched for a time ; and it is only when, on the 
distant horizon, its terrific work is painted,and heaven and 
earth seems all ablaze, that the insidious and appalling power 
of the elusive element comes home to the heart ofits pursuers, 

This is not the time nor the place to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the history and character of the disease—that, it is hoped, 
maybe done hereafter. Butit is important that the public 
should know and appreciate the full extent of the contagion. 
That the disease is peculiar to itself there can be no doubt what- 
ever. The name, Pleuro-Pneumonia, which has been applied 
to it, and which in its ordinary acceptation signifies inflamma- 
tion occupying the pleura and lung at the same time, does not 
by any means indicate its true character. The inflammatory 
stage of the disease is hardly perceptible. But throughout the 
substance of the lungs, and in the membrane covering them and 
lining the cavity of the chest, there seems to have been diffused 
@ morbific poison, under the influence of which the vitality of 
the parts is threatened with speedy destruction. The contagion 
is inevitable. Wherever an animal has been exposed, in that 
animal the discase is sure tobe found. Every creature that 
wentout from Leonard Stoddard’s herd carried the malady with 
him, and imparted it wherever he went. In no case has an an- 
imal been examined on account of its history, that the disease 
has not been found in a greater or less degree. In whatever 
herd the disease exists, the animal that carried it there can be 
pointed out, and his exposure traced back to that wretched calf 
that went from Belmont to North Brookfield. The disease is 
not epidemic. It is not found except as the result of contagion. 
It has broken out in no spot without a known and well-authen- 
ticated cause, But it passes from animal to animal in its deadly 
career, marking every victim that comes within its fatal grasp 
as surely as the water of Tofana or the poison of Brinvilliers. 

To keep the plague within its present limits, and to draws 
cordon arourd the infccted district, is now the great object of 
the Commis:ioners—a work which the nature of the disease ren- 
ders practicable, and which nothing but public apathy and in- 
action will prevent. They have only to ask that public senti- 
ment will sustain them in staying the ravagesof an enemy 
which, once allowed to roam unrebuked, would strike a destruc- 
tive blow at the great industry of our country—that industry 
upon which we all depend, and whose security from panic and 
crisis is exemplified by the everlasting hills upon whichit rests, 
Standing upon the high lands of the diseased region, the behold- 
er can cast his eye over miles of beautiful swelling pastures, the 
richest, by far, in our State, where roam thousands of cattle, 
the solid wealth and active force in the agriculture of an indus- 
trious people. Thedestroyer has laid his hand upon the very 
heart of his victim, In no section of our State could the conse- 
quences of his reign be so disastrous as in that which he now 
threatens; andin none is the opportunity for his progress so 
great. The soil sickens at the thought of his escape ; for should 
his sway become supreme, and North and South, East and West, 
mountain and prairie and savannah, hill and valley, own his 
sceptre, who can tell the consequences? To say that millions 
would be lost in a business whose profits are counted by units 
to say that fear and despair would take the place of hope and 
security, is to tell but halfthe story. Forinto our very hom 
with the nourishment upon which our lives depend, we sho 
daily bring the seeds of disease and decay. Let those who would 
charge the Commissioners with recklessness of animal life, re- 
member this, and know that when the task of extermination is 
abandoned in despair, if abandoned it is, a rich and prospereus 
country is delivered over to a blight and a curse ; to the “pes- 
tilence which walketh in darkness, and to the destruction which 
wasteth at noonday.’’ 

That this is no exaggerated picture, let the present condition 
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of the towns and farms already visited by the disease bear wit- 
ness. Stripped of the vital force which gave existence to their 
agriculture, they present the sad and mournful picture which 
nature always spreads over the deserted haunts of men. Farm- 
ing without cattle—a ship without sails, a mill without machin- 
ery, acity without inhabitants, the world without man. Of 
those held in suspense, too, the condition is scarcely less wretch- 
ed, with the prospect before them of a constant struggle against 
disease, in which the expense and risk of cattle husbandry are 
increased a hundred fold, and the present safety and vigor of 
health are exchanged for an enfeebled condition. 

In discharging their duty, the Commissioners desire the aid 
and counsel of all those interested in agriculture. With a very 
few exceptions, they have found the farmers immediately affect- 
ed by the disease, prompt to act in its suppression, and ready 
to impart any information necessary to a thorough accomplish- 
ment of the work. The advice and sympathy of many of the 
agricultural societies have been given through their agents, who 
have visited the spot. Liberal contributions have been made 
to a guaranty fund, to provide against any delinquency, which 
it seems impossible should occur in the action of any future Leg- 
islature toward compensating the sufferers from this terrible ca- 

ty 


lamity. 

It seems proper that, in addition to this, the State Board of 
Agriculture should make such recommendations as may prevent 
the progress of the disease, and should sustain the Commission- 
ers by all means in their power. Itis highly important that 
suggestions should be made to the several societies, with regard 
to suspeniing their exhibitions of cattle the coming autumn ; 
and that an effort should be made to induce each society to re- 
linquish its annual appropriation from the State, for the pur- 
pose of rendering the financial burden as light as possible. 

It is for these and other reasons that the Commissioners have 
called the attention of the Board to the subject, with the assur- 
ance that their call will not be in vain, and with the belief that 
no subject has been brought before them more important in all 
its bearings, or more entitled to prompt and energetic action. 

PaoLt LATHROP, 
AmAsA WALKER, 
Geo. B. Logine, 

North Brookfield, May 15, 1860. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Worcester Society, stated 
that persons remote from the infected districts do 
not appreciate the nature of the disease, and men- 
tioned several cases where the contagion was con- 
veyed as far back as December 19. He urged 
immediate and prompt steps; thought Congress 
should be memorialized, and that members of the 
Board ought to go and see cases of the disease. 

Dr. J. C. BARTLETT, from the North Middle- 
sex Society, said he had not got a clear idea of 
the nature of the disease from what had been said. 
If it were contagious, he desired to know why 
Mr. Chenery’s stock had not spread the disease 
around it ? 

Dr. Lorine replied that the traces of the dis- 
ease were as clear as fresh tracks upon the snow, 
and that the reason why the disease had not 
spread around Mr. Chenery’s stock was, that he 
had kept it entirely secluded, so that no opportu- 
nity had been afforded for extending it. 

Prof. CLARK, from the Hampshire Society, stat- 
ed that he had visited North Brookfield, and was 
satisfied that the danger is imminent. He of- 


fered the following resolutions: 


: Commissioners. 


Resolred, That a Committee of three be appointed from this 
Board to advise with the Commissioners for the extirpation of 
the disease called Pleuro-Pneumonia, and to devise with them 
the most active and efficient mode of carrying out the object of 
the Commission, and that they make a full report of their do- 
ings to the Board. “ 

Resolved, That the various agricultural societies be request- 
ed to suspend their annual exhibitions of neat cattle the com- 
ing autumn. 

Resolved, That every effort be made to increase the guaran- 
tee fund now being secured for the support of the action of the 
Commissioners; and that each member of the Board be ap- 
pointed a committee for his society to (select agents to) secure 
subscriptions to the guaranty fund from every town in the State. 


These resolutions were adopted, after some dis- 





cussion, the third being amended by authorizing 
the members of the Board to call public meetings 
and meetings of their respective Agricultural So- 
cieties, as well as to appoint agents to collect 
subscriptions, and also to take such other meas- 
ures as they may deem proper. 

Mr. Smiru, from the Highland Society, spoke 
of his visit to the infected district, and of his ef- 
forts in various towns to awaken the people toa 
proper appreciation of the impending calamity. 

Mr. SEWALL, of the Norfolk Society, stated 
what he had seen and heard at North Brookfield, 
and suggested that a public meeting be held in 
Boston to aid in securing a large guarantee fund. 


Mr. Davis, President of the Plymouth Society, 
inquired whether the Commissioners themselves 
entertained hope that the disease could be averted, 
and the reply by one of them was, that under en- 
ergetic measures it could be. 


Mr. FREEMAN WALKER, of North Brookfield, 
who has given the subject much investigation, 
stated that the exposure of herds had been very 
general in all the region of that town, and that 
sales, exchanges and business transactions had 
brought a large portion of the stock into circum- 
stances of decided exposure. He, therefore, 
thought the views of the Commissioners almost 
too hopeful. The disease is known to exist in 
fifteen or twenty towns, mostly in Worcester 
county, and he is of opinion that a guarantee 
fund of $150,000 or $200,000 will be necessary 
to meet the cost. 

In reply to Mr. WALKER, Dr. LORING ex- 
pressed his belief that present energetic measures 
would result in arresting the disease. He said 
the farmers had acted nobly in the matter—that 
they had come forward and proposed to take a 
fair proportion of the risk, and only ask the 
State to share with them the losses they incur. 
A long discussion ensued in relation to the nature 
of the disease, and of the best means of extirpat- 
ing it, and upon the resolutions offered by Prof. 
CLARK. 

In a later stage of the discussion, Mr. FELTON, 
from the Worcester South Society, stated that on 
last Friday, May 11, not a case of the disease was 
known to exist in the town of Brookfield, but that 
to-day, May 15, it is probable that a hundred 
cases exist there! 

The committee elected to visit North Brook- 
field consists of Prof. W. 8. CLark, of Amherst, 
JoHNn Brooks, of Princetun, and CHARLES C. 
SEWALL, of Medfield. 

Prof. Clark offered the following preamble and 
resolutions : 


Whereas, The disease called pleuro-pneumonia, now raging 
in Worcester County, is unquestionably contagious and gener- 
ally fatal; and only the most energeticand thorough actioncan 
confine it to its present limits, and prevent it from becoming a 
National calamity ; and 
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Whereas, During the past year this disease has spread from 
the herd of Winthrop W. Chenery, of Belmont, an importer of 
cattle from Holland, where it is prevalent to such an extent that 
several hundred animals are known to have contracted it; and 
the only means of preventing its ravages is the slaughter of an- 
imals which are either diseased or have been exposed to the in- 
fection: 

Resolred, That this Board communicate at once to the proper 
authorities at Washington a statement of the facts elicited by 
the inquiries and examinations of the State Commissioners up- 
on the Cattle Disease, together with a petition that some suita- 
ble action be forthwith taken by the General Government toaid 
in the suppression of this alarming evil, and that an effort be 
made to secure the passage of a law by Congress, as soon as 
possible, to cause that all cattle arriving in United States ports 
be inspected by an officer appointed for the purpose, before such 
cattle are allowed to be landed, and thatall cattle from districts 
where pleuro-pneumonia is known to exist, be subjected to quar- 
antine. 


The above were unanimously adopted, and the 
Secretary was instructed to forward the action of 
the Board to Riehard 8. Fay, a member now in 
Washington. 

After the passage of a resolution of respect for 
the memory of the late Hon. Benj. V. French, the 
Board adjourned. 

From what has been said to-day by persons 
from the infected localities, it is quite evident 
that many new cases have appeared, and that the 
calamity is being extended over still wider terri- 
tory. 

We have reports of the appearance of the dis- 
ease in various new sections. It is said that one 
case occurred in Sandwich—an animal that was 
bought at Brighton, for beef, being found to be 
badly affected. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PORK AND BEEF SCRAPS AS MANURE. 


By pork and beef scraps, I mean the refuse of 
the manufacturers of lard and tallow, consisting 
of pressed masses of animal fibrine, commonly 
known as “cheeses.” The value of these scraps 
as food for hogs and poultry is well known to 
most farmers; those who have used them for 
these purposes will tell you that no food will pay 
so well for equal outlay. The secret of their use 
is the secret of the success of many poulterers 
who supply the city market with early chickens. 
The scraps are prepared for use by first pulveriz- 
ing them to the requisite degree of fineness, by 
breaking or grinding, and then softening them in 
water by simply soaking, or by boiling with corn, 
meal, beans or other food. Have any of our 
friends accurately tested their value as a manure? 
Peruvian guano is now bringing over sixty dollars 
by the ton, and but few of our artificial fertilizers 
are afforded at less than forty dollars, while beef 
scraps can be procured at from thirty to thirty- 
five dollars, and pork, which, for manure pur- 
poses, I am inclined to believe is inferior to beef, 
at forty dollars. If these scraps are chemically 
examined—for all manures now pass through the 
laboratory of the chemist on their way to the far- 
mer—we find nothing in their composition that 
forbids their economical use as a manure at the 
above rates. Being a mass of fibrine, gelatine 
and animal oils, they must be exceedingly rich in 
nitrogen, that sine qua non of invaluable man- 
ures, and contain, in a highly concentrated form, 
the various elements necessary for vegetable 
growth. 





Last spring I procured a small quantity of 
these s¢raps with reference to experimenting on 
them. I selected squashes as the crop, but ow- 
ing to the effects of a pretty liberal use of fish 
manure, scattered broadcast and harrowed in, the 
experiment resulted in nothing satisfactory. 
About sixty hills were selected and manured with 
equal values of various kinds of manure, but 
though the hills were § by 14, yet such was the 
stimulating effects of jthe fish manure, that the 
vines formed so impenetrable a net-work, as to 
set at defiance all attempts to determine the dif- 
ferences of the yield. As far as an appreciation 
towards the result could be made, the hills ma- 
nured with the seraps appeared to give results at 
the least equal to those from the hills treated with 
various other manures, such as guano, hen man- 
ure, stable manure, superphosphate, unleached 
ashes, &c. Will any of our brother farmers take 
up this matter, and favor the community with the 
results of accurate experiments? If such a re- 
source can be made economically available, we 
shall all be gainers by the knowledge of it. I 
me wg my scraps of Mr. Oscar Foote, North 

arket Street, Boston, and P in ie them by 
first pulverizing, and then soaking them in water 
until putrefaction began. I would advise adding 
a very large quantity of water after putrefaction 
has somewhat advanced, about a proportion of 
ten to one, and then after a thorough stirrin 
pouring into muck or some compost. A cob mil 
would be excellent for pulveriziug the scraps,and 
from their colesniteiiel nature, I infer that they 
would require to be made very fine to prevent in- 
jury to the vegetable rootlet. 

James J. H. GREGORY. 

Marblehead, Mass., 1860. 





Tan BaRK FoR PoTaToEs.—This subject is 
brought before the farmers of England, by a com- 
munication in the Mark Lane Express. Mr. R. 
B. Bamford claims thirty-five years’ experience 
in this matter; and has issued a pamphlet giv- 
ing his method of using it, which is briefly stated 
in the following: He does not cut his potatoes 
for setting, but sets them whole, and the largest 
he can select. The rows are thirty inches apart, 
and the potatoes are put nine inches from each 
other in the row. The land is plowed only eight 
inches deep, treads the manure firmly in the fur- 
rows, puts in the tubers, and covers them in with 
tan refuse, nine inches deep, instead of earthin 
up. In this way he reports that in 1857 he rais 
675 bushels of potatoes—not a rotten one among 
them—to the acre, with nothing but waste tan 
as a covering. This is of great importance, the 
tan refuse being of little or no value, and if it 
be put to so important and advantageous a use as 
in hey case, it should be widely known and praec- 
ticed. 





Tue Tea PLant.—The progress of the exper- 
iment in acclimatizing the tea plant, so far as 
heard from, is favorable, and there is reason to 
believe that it can be grown in the open air, south 
of the northern line of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Eighteen thousand plants have been sent 
into this southern region, and eight thousand more 
have been distributed to persons in the northern 
States owning green-houses, as obiects of curiosity. 
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WILL THE COAL BEDS LASTP 


A writer in the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, a few days since, after presenting some rath- 
er startling statistics in regard to the rapid in- 
crease in the consumption of coal, went on to 
draw a lugubrious picture of the results that 
would ensue if the supply of coal should become 
exhausted. Steamships would be seen rotting in 
their docks, the busy hum of manufactories would 
cease, grass would grow over railway tracks, and 
the world generally would go back to the “slow- 
coach” system of a hundred years ago. He seemed 
to have overlooked the great. fact that human in- 
vention keeps pace with human necessities, and 
if the supply of coal should happen ever to give 
out, its place in the economy of the world would 
doubtless be supplied by some new and equally 
efficient agent. The article seems to have had 
the effect, however, of causing an investigation 
into the actual carbonaceous resources of our 

lanet, and we are happy to say that the prospect 
is that there will be an — supply of coal for 
all ordinary purposes for the next ten thousand 
years. Beyond that it is hardly necessary to bor- 
row trouble. Prof. Rogers, in his “Description 
of the Coal Fields of North America and Great 
Britain,” annexed to the “Government Survey of 
the Geology of Pennsylvania,” makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the quantities of coal in the 
principal coal fields of the world: 

Tons. 

Belgium 


British Islands 

Pennsylvania 

Great Apalachian coal field, (this name is given 
to the bituminous coal field which extends 
through parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia) 1,387 ,500,000,000 

Indiana, Illinois and Western Kentucky 1,277,500,000,000 

Missouri and Arkansas Basin 729,000,000, 

All the productive coal fields of N. America.. .4,000,000,000,000 


Upon these figures the Philadelphia Ledger 
makes the subjoined calculations : 

“It will be seen that at the present rate of con- 
sumption, 100,000,000 of tons per annum, the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania alone would meet the 
demand for 3164 years. If this consumption were 
doubled, viz: 200,000,000 tons, the great Apa- 
lachian field would meet the strain for 6937 years. 
If it were quadrupled, viz: 400,000,000, the pro- 
ductive onl fields of North America would suffice 
for the world’s supply for 10,000 years to come. 
To this we must add the consideration that new 
coal fields are brought to light as exploration be- 
comes more extensive and exact. Dr. Nordens- 
kion, a learned Flemish traveler, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to the Arctic regions, announ- 
ces that he discovered anthracite coal as far north 
as Spitzbergen. One of the most remarkable 
features of the coal system of the globe is its lib- 
eral distribution over the northern hemisphere, 
where it is most needed. And it will probably be 
found in the still unexplored regions of Central 
and Northern Asia.” 


Cueap Natts.—The cheapest nails are not the 
lowest priced ones. Cut nails made of iron of 
good quality will outlast such as can be bought at 
the lowest rates about two to one. Never use nails 
for siding or shingles that break very easy; and 
be sure not to allow your carpenter to use nails of 
very light weight. First rate cut nails of suitable 








size may cost twenty-five per cent. more than the 
pose and lightest, but in the end they are a 
undred per cent. the best. Nails made of poor 
iron will rust out a -~_ deal quicker than nails 
made of good tough malleable iron, like that 
known as old sable.—Scientific American. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR THE BORER. 


Dear Sir :—Having found the borer to be a 
great depredator on my fruit and shade trees, 
such as the apple, plum, locust and the mountain 
ash, and having resorted to the usual remedies 
with little success, I concluded to test the virtue 
of soft soap, and have had universal success. 
Many of my trees, from four to six inches in di- 
ameter, were seriously injured, and some of them 
entirely girdled and destroyed by this insect. I 
used this prescription two years ago, last fall, and 
also in the spring following, and no effects of the 
borer were discovered on said trees that year. But 
discovering one tree affected by it the succeeding 
year, I again applied it, and no new damage has 
appeared. I neglected, however, to apply it to my 
small plum, and other trees, or sprouts, which 
had saved for transplanting, and both last spring 
and this, they are rendered useless by its depreda- 
tions. . 

These I call decided tests, and the application 
is easier and more sure than that of boiling water, 


000 | or of paper or bark, which guards the body, but 


not the roots of the tree. The soap is reduced by 
water just so as to follow the paint brush freely, 
and (the grass or weeds being first removed from 
the tree) is freely applied to the trunk for the 


000 | height or two feet, and also to the roots near the 


body, and two or three brushfulls are generally 
sufficient. A slight discoloration of the bark suc- 
ceeds and continues, which, together with the of- 
fensive oily and alkaline properties, is very un- 
grateful to the insect, though not injurious to the 
tree. It should be applied immediately, in order 
to destroy the yearly increase of the insect. 
Shoreham, Vi., 1860. KirTREDGE HAVEN. 





LOOK OUT FOR THE HENS. 


See that the hens are constantly supplied with 
lime in the form of old mortar, or pounded oyster 
or clam shells, gravel, bones, and meat. Charcoal 
is also a valuable article to have about the coop. 
It is said that cooked food should never be fed to 
hens or other domestic fowls when the weather is 
sufficiently cold to freeze it in the crop and destroy 
them! A person once informed us, that this fre- 
quently occurs. We think hens should have a 
place provided for them that will not freeze the 
food, even if it is out of their crops. This advice 
may be useful, however, where fowls have the 
range of the barn, and no warmer place to go to. 
In such situations, hens often do very well if they 
are fed liberally with grain, and once a day with 
hot, mashed potatoes and meal mixed with scraps. 
There is no place they like so well as among the 
hay and straw in the barn, and to pick up the hay 
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and other seeds about the floor, and around the 
cattle. 

Fowl8 dislike damp places, and the cellar, though 
warmer than rooms above, is not so good as a 
loft would be, where the sun could come in through 
windows in the roof, and which might be warmed 
in the coldest weather from a stove below. They 
require steady attention and care, and when they 
receive it, will afford as much profit for the out- 
lay as any item of the farm. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











MAY-BE, NOT FOR YOUP 


A connubial little sermon, from the text “Be 


happy as you are,” is thus preached by a contem- 
porary print: 
“Wife and mother, are you tired and out of 
atience with your husband’s and your children’s 
seamed upon your time and attention ? Are you 
tempted to speak out angry feelings to that faith- 
ful, . perhaps, sometimes heedless or exacting 
husband of yours? or to scold and fret at those 
. sweet and beautiful ones? Do you groan and say, 
“What a fool I was to marry, and leave my fath- 
er’s house, where I lived at ease and in quiet?’ 
Are you, by reason of the care and weariness of 
body which wifehood and motherhood must bring, 
forgetful of, and ungrateful for, their comforts and 
their joys? O! wife and mother, what if a stroke 
should smite your husband and lay him low? 
What if your children should be snatched from 
your arms and from your bosom? What if there 
were no true, strong heart for you to lean upon? 
What if there were no soft little innocents to nes- 
tle in your bosom, and to love you or receive your 
love? How would it be with you then? Be pa- 
tient and kind, dear wife: be unwearying and 
long-suffering, dear mother; for you know not 
how long you may have with you your best and 
dearest treasures—you know not how long you 
may tarry with them. Let there be nothing for 
you to remember which will wring your heart with 
remorse if they leave you alone; let there be 
nothing for them to remember but sweetness and 
love unutterable, if you are called to leave them 
by the way. Be patient, be pitiful, be tender of 
them all, for death will step sooner or later be- 
tween them and you. And O! what would you 
do if you should be doomed to sit solitary and 
forsaken through years and years? Be happy as 
you are, even with all your trials; for, believe it, 
thou wife of a loving and true husband, there is no 
lot in life so blessed as thine own.” 





RestTorInG DAMAGED VELVET.—The Monitor 
de la Salud publishes the following method of re- 
storing velvet to its original condition. It is well 
known that when velvet has been wet, not only 
its appearance is spoiled, but it becomes hard and 
knotty. To restore its original softness, it must 
be thoroughly damped on the wrong side, and 
then held over a very hot iron, care being taken 
not to let it touch the latter. In a short time, the 
velvet becomes, as it were, new again. The theo- 





ry of this is very simple. The heat of the iron 
evaporates the water through the tissue, and for- 
ces the vapor out at the upper side; this vapor 
passing between the different fibres 

those which adhere together in hard bunches. If 
the velvet were ironed after damping, an exactly 
opposite result would be be obtained ; it is, there. 
fore, neeessary that the substance should not come 
in contact with the heated iron. 





WOMAN’S EMPLOYMENT CHANGED. 


Within the course of the last few years, two 
immense events have changed the lot of Europe- 
an women. Woman has only two grand trades to 
follow, spinning and sewing. The others (em- 
broidery, flower-making, &c., are hardly worth 
reckoning. Woman is a spinster, woman is a 
seamstress. That is her work in all ages; that is 
her universal history. Well, such is no longer 
the case: a change has lately taken place. First- 
ly, flax-spinning by machinery has suppressed 
the spinster. It is not her wages only, that she 
has thereby lost, but a whole world of habitudes, 
The peasant woman used to spin, as she attended 
to her children and her cookery. She spun at win- 
ter evening meetings. She spun as she walked, 
grazing her cow or her sheep. The seamstress 
was the workwoman of towns. She worked at 
home, either continually, or alternating her work 
with domestic duties. For any important under- 
taking, this state of things has ceased to exist. In 
the first place, prisons and convents offered a ter- 
rible competition with the isolated workwoman ; 
and now, the sewing machine annihilates her, 
The increasing employment of these two ma- 
chines, the cheapness and perfection of their 
work, will force their products into every market, 
in spite of every obstacle. There is nothing to be 
said against the machines, nothing to be done. 
These grand inventions are, in the end, and in the 
totality of their effects, a benefit to the human 
race. But these effects are cruel during the mo- 
ments of transition.—Dickens’s “All the Year 
Round.” 





SEwING on Brack CLoTH.—To remedy the 
difficulty which persons with defective eyes expe- 
rience when sewing on black cloth at night, the 
Scientific American directs: Pin or baste a stri 
of white paper on the seam of black cloth to be 
operated upon, then sew through the paper and 
cloth, and when the seam is completed the pa 
may be torn off. The black thread will be dis- 
tinctly seen on the white paper, and drawing the 
stitches a little tighter than usual, good work will 
be produced. This method is well adapted for 
sewing by machinery as well as by hand. 





THE OLD Maip witnout A DIsaPPOINTMENT. 
—There is something touching in the lot of a wo- 
man who has courageously got over an early dis- 
appointment, and who sets herself to do good in 
her generation, and give her neighbors as much 
happiness as she can. But although there are old 
maids whose disappointment is in this noble way, 
there are other old maids whose disappointment 
consists in never having had any disappointment 
to bear; and this is a trial which, at one period 
of life, is hard to endure, and ought to awaken 
more sympathy than it does. 
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